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As sunshine follows shadow 


So laughter follows tears, 
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Good form is as essential in playing cards as in dress. Poor, 
smudgy cards are exasperating. Elegant cards, such as 


Congress Cards 


(Cards of quality. Gold edges. 65 backs.) 


See > 


Make the social game pleasurable. Gold and many colors. 
Initial Series (all letters of alphabet). Also Club and Pictorial 
Series. For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Highly polished 
Send us 50c. a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations free. 
Bicycle Playing Cards—wear well and give satisfaction. One 
color backs. Sent for 25c. per pack. Illustrations sent free 


PAPA ADRIEMNAenrn’ 


Two Grand Prizes, St. Louis, 1904. Highest awards, Buffalo, 1901: Paris, 1900; Chicago, 1893. 


Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplicate 
Ww hist, 104 pages, each. paper, 40 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, 
Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred. each, paper, 5 cents; cloth, 10 cents. 

We send al! of above goods, prepaid, on receipt of price, if your dealer does not supply them. 


Address Dept 29, The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
































the Best « 
Transmission 


piano play- 
er is the one 
which gives you 


the most artistic ae 

, ; Most automobile troubles arise in the transmis- 
musical results, while sion case. The Transmission of the Cadillac has 
requiring the least ex- | solved one of the most difficult problems of the auto- 
penditure of effort and mobile. It insures perfect running, reduces cost of 
kill This th maintenance and repairs and gives greater 
<i8 on your part. is the | ; power. Itis simple, strong and 
Cecilian certainly does. noiseless. Every part 
of the 
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Its touch is absolutely non-me- 
chanical and its operation easy and 
simple. It has no complicated levers to 
puzzle you, and yet it permits the utmost 
freedom of individual expression and feeling. 

It is thoroughly well built—Built to dast. 
The Ceczlian music rolls cost less than any others. 
The price of the Ceczlian is $250.00. Easy 


payments if you wish. 

















is built 
with care, thorough- 
ness, and precision. The 
result is extreme durability and 
absence of annoyance to the operator. The 
speed range of the Cadillac is from four to thirty 
miles an hour, the maximum speed being easily 
maintained with four passengers. Let us send you 
Booklet I, and give you the name of the nearest 
ee } Cadillac agency where you can satisfy yourself that 
nothing at double the 
money equals the Ca- Model's 
dillac. Prices, $750 to 
$900. 
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Write us to-day and we will send you a 
booklet telling of the latest improvements. ; 






FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY |) 


Dept. H. DETROIT, MICH. 
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A New Type 


We believe that the Autocar in all its 
types represents the highest excellence 
in automobile design, workmanship and 
material. Every Autocar is built on 
honor. We feel, therefore, that our 
new type will meet with a cordial 
reception. 

This car, Type XI., larger and more 
powerful than the other types, has a 
four-cylinder vertical engine of 16-20 
horsepower. The body is built on the 
newest and most approved French 
lines. The front seat is divided and 
both front and rear seats are large and 
comfortable. 

While this car is built upon the tried 
Autocar principles which have been so 
splendidly proven, it shows a number 
of very important improvements mak- 
ing for increased simplicity, ease of 
operation, safety and comfort. 

In fact, though Autocars have always 
been noted for absence of bewilder- 
ing intricacy of mechanism, yet no one 
can but be impressed with the extreme 
simplicity of this new car. It is a 
triumph in scientific construction and 


This car has more than met our 
highest expectations in the road test. 
In fact its performance has been a sur- 
prise to experienced automobile men 
rhe power of the car carries it, fully 
equipped and loaded with five passen- 
gers up tested 12 per cent grades for 
instance, at 20 to 25 miles per hour on 
the direct drive, while on the level the 
car attains a speed of 40 to 45 miles. 
The car is a superior climber on any 
hill. 

Altogether our eight years’ experi- 
ence has enabled us to produce in this 
type, a four cylinder car we are assured 
cannot be surpassed by any similar car 
at any price, 

The Price of Type XI. is $2000. 
Ready for delivery January 16. 

Type Vill. — Pour-Passenger Car 
(at $1400,) and Type X.—Runabout 

———— 
(at $900) have made Autocar Reputa- 


tion. Each stands at the head of its 
class for value and efficiency. 

Autocers, Types VIIL, X. and XI. will 
be on exhibition at the New York Automo- 
bile Show, Madison Square Garder. 

Catalogue descriptive of the 1904-05 types will be 
sent free upon request, This catalogue contains also 
addresses of our dealers throughout the country who 
will be glad to give demonstrations to prospective 
automobile purchasers and explain in detail the 
merits of our cars, 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 
ARDMORE, PA, 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Subscribers when ordering a change of ad- 
dress should give the old as well as the mew address, and the ledger 
From two to three weeks must necessarily 
elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of 
COLLIER’s will reach any new subscriber. All subscriptions commence 
with the date of the first copy received. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.— 








number on their wrapper. 
















































(Established 1879.) 
“*Cures While You Sleep” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy, which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Ask your physician about it. 

Cresolene is a boon 
to asthmatics 

All Druggists 

Send postal for 
descriptive booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us. 
0c, in stamps. 

The 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N.Y. 

288 St. James St. 

Montreal, Canada 


Send us your address and we will 

a ay show you how to earn $8 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 


you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 




















business fully; t we gus U — you can 
earn i for every dav's work rite at ¢ 
ROY. MANUFACTU 'URING CO., = 852, Detroit, Mich. 










Print your own cards, circulars, &c. Press $5. 
Small” newspaper press $18. Money saver. 
Print for others, big profits. Typesetting easy, 
printed rules sent. rite to makers for catalog, 


CHE PRESS CO. MERIDEN, CONN, 


Lawn Fence 


Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 
have no Agents. Sold to users at 

olesale Prices. 1 cts. a foot 
up. Cheaper than wood. Catalogue 
Te. RTPSELMAN BROTHERS, 


lasleesieal Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen :—I shall be glad to 
receive, without in any way commit- 
ting myself, information regarding cost 
of your policy mentioned in your January 
advertisement. 
My occupation is — and age 


Name—___ ——— 





Address— 





OUR LARGE CATALOGUE 


EW EDITION of one million 
copies now ready. Embodies 
new combinations, new ideas, 


new prices, new suggestions. Con- 
tains a list of over 2,500 magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers, quotes 
lowest obtainable prices, tells how 
our system saves you subscription 
money, and gives much valuable 
information that all magazine read- 
ers should have. You can 


SAVE 
Magazine Money 


by writing us, as we furnish any 

magazine, periodical, or newspaper 

in the world, or any combination or 

club, at lowest prices—much lower, 

maybe, than you believe possible, 
Ours is one of ‘the largest subscrip- 
tion agencies in the world, and we 
are known everywhere. Your ad- 
dress on a postal secures the facts. 

ye Write for free catalogue today 

It is sure to interest you 


ADDRESS 


J. M. HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


215 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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$ DRESSES ANY MAN 
10 From Head to Foot 


FREE SAMPLES A322%AS05E 


We make an up-to-date suit strictly to 
your measure in latest English Sack Style 
for only $10, and give the following com- 
plete outfit FREE and y«u don’t pay for 


it antil you receive the m..« and Free Out 






fit, and find if just as represented. Send 
ws your P.O. address and we will send 


measure and measurement blanks, fo 
sixe of Suit, Shoes, Hat, Etc., PREE. 
A Suit of Clothes Made to Measure from 
any of the samples sent you, for which 
tailors would ask frox ito . $22. 





A De nlap Block, any a Hat. 2.50 
A pair Stylish Lace or Congress Shoes. . 2.50 
A neat Percale Shirt . oh 1.25 
A neat four-in-hand Bow or Puff Tie . 50 
od web paeeie * 50 
iLerchie ° 50 
A pair ape Thread Socks -25 
Many Dealers ask for this Outfit §3C. 535C.00 
Send No Money, | but write at once for Free Sam- 
ples and also ot Premium offer. Address 
CHICAGO MFG. ‘& MDSE. CO., Dept. 90 
87-89-91 loere in ia St., CHICAGO 








Ref 
: 
ONE GF OUR MANY TESTIMONIALS 
Chicago Mfg. & Mdse. Ce Lahaska, Pa., June 98, 1904. 
Sirs—I receiveé the suit, hat, shoes and etc., just as yor 





represented them; they fit splendid. Thanking you kindly for 
square ané honest dealings, 
I remain, yours truly, 
CiINTON G. HOPKINS, Box 18, Lahaska, Pa. 


[Chiengo Mfg. & Mdse. Co. guarantee the above to be genuine.| 




















HENSEY & GOUGH 






"THE NEY TO SUCCESS” 


Anyone sending a sketch and description of an 
invention, may promptly ascertain, without cost, 
whether it is patentable or not. Communications 
strictly confidential. The handsomest illustrated 
book issued on patents, sent free. 

Patents taken through Hensey & Gough re- 
ceive Special Notice, without charge, in 


The American Inventor 


A beavtifully illustrated semi-monthly journal, 
Subscription, $1.50. All newsdealers, 10¢. a copy. 


HENSEY & GOUGH xivercy s. NEW YORK 


Office of THE AMERICAN INVENTOR PUB. CO 
Branch Office, 1302 F Street N. W., Washington, D. © 











No attorney’s fee 
AT EN | S until patent is 
shows. Write for 


nventor’s Gui 


| FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bite. Washington, D. Cc. 
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LeA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 











To the readers of Collier's, Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company pre- 
sent a shoe in every way worthy of its name— “American Gentleman.” 






hoe makers, they are enabled to put into 












hoicest beeen from their enormous purchases, and 
lled workmanship their corps of 5,000 workmen. 
The style illustrate a handsome ao x Calf Business Shoe, made over 
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“Send for “Shoelight” for Men 





THE PEERLESS SEASONING 


A e ha ho Rare piquancy is given to Chafing Dish cooking b 
nen whi pictur Ss and acne the correc er I q / 8 8 8 y 
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fo anyone. using LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE as a seasoning. 
Welsh Rarebit, Lobster a la Newburg, Mushroom 
Saute, Stewed Terrapin, etc., to be perfect must have at 


least a dash of it. It adds enjoyment to every dinner. 






In order to procure the “American Gentleman” 
Shoe you should do one of two things: 












2d.—Send for the style 
booklet and send us the 
name and address of your 
dealer and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


U.S.A. 





1st.—Ask your dealer and 
f he does not keep them 
















ask him to ¢ 
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1 show him this 
advertisement—or 


ST. LOVIS 





JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, Agents, NEW YORK 





























STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR month of beginnings. 


The month of two 
views-Forward and 
Backward. 








Experience teaches foresight 
Foresight selects Life Insurance 


Upon 





Quality 
Outsells All Others 


Outwears All Others 
Outlives All Others 


The Protection of Family and Business 
interests and a practical method of 
saving — Begin Now —Write for 
particulars of a policy ’ 
adapted to your needs. 





The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
JOHN F, DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. Y Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


NEW YORK and Everywhere Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition, 1904 
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LOOKING TOWARD PORT ARTHUR AND 203-METRE HILL 


STEREOGRAPH COPYRIGHT 1904 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWC NEW RK 
This photograph was taken from the Japanese position on Hoozan, or Phenix Mountain, six hundred feet above the sea level. The view is directly toward Port Arthur, the flat level hill 
the middle distance being Ehrlungshan, sometimes called ‘“The Red Earth Redoubt,”’ the capture of which on December 29 was one of the immediate causes of General Stoessel’s surrender 
The level line of the forts crowning Golden Hill may be seen to the left, in the far distance, and almost directly above the head of the correspondent in the eground. wrrespondent 
looking directly at 203-Metre Hill, which is the sharp point or peak on the horizon with an abrupt jog or step in its outline almost directly over the single white tent in the n 
tance. This tent is a Japanese Red Cross station. Along the sides of the hills in the foreground may be seen earthworks and trenches made by the Japanese in their approaching operat 
ce “Storming Port Arthur's Forts,” page 12, and the Double-page Map, pages 14 and 15) 
5 
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HE SINKING OF SPANISH SHIPS by American guns in effi- 
cient manner doubtless began the wave of interest which the 
world now gives to us, but we must admit that we deserve 
attention, from many points of view. It may be an illusion 
of perspective, but the variety of activity and pursuit in this 
country seems to us unequaled rhe more one thinks about the 
day’s work and the day’s news, the more each bit of our territory 
comes to meat In thinking of Massachusetts one’s attention may 
happen to be on the human dramas centred in a Fall River strike; 
it may be on the provincial but lofty patriotism of Boston and Cam- 
bridge; it may be on deserted farms in the Berkshire Hills. Around 
the Great Lakes moves an epic of commerce. What is suggested to 
the ordinarily informed mind by the fact that among the industries 
of Milwaukee beer is not the first in importance, but the seventh? 

Minneapolis ceases to be merely a name when it is 
thought of as the source of our daily bread, and New 
Orleans when it becomes the capital of sugar. What are 
the climatic and other conditions that have made Minnesota largely 
Do New Yorkers with 
their own great harbor know that a still finer one exists across the 
continent in Puget Sound, and that the awakening of Asia may make 


EREST 
AMERICA 


Scandinavian and Wisconsin largely German? 


Seattle a city of greater population and a port of larger measures 
than New York is or will be? Of Duluth, of the railroad future of 
Pensacola in the South, of the isolated life of the Ozark Mountains, 
of the upcoming of the Southern ‘‘Cracker,’’ of the social graces 
germinating or in bud on the site of the rough mining camps of 
Deadwood and Pueblo, and of some million other trifles, we refrain 
from speaking only for lack of space and adjectives. But tell us 
Let the Eagle sing. We are 
and expect to die before our 


not that America has no romance. 
pleased with the place we live in, 
interest in it has fairly struck its gait. 


HE RELATION OF FAITH TO COURAGE is rather amusingly 

declared in one of RENAN’s plays: ‘‘Look at the Turks. They 
are urged on to battle by means of forged bills on eternal life. 
Forged bills of that sort ought to be forbidden, for they put civilized 
nations who do not believe in them in a position of inferiority. The 
roughest are the victors, and as victors, they grow rougher still. In 
other words, enlightenment breaks down a nation’s power of resist- 
ance. All is vanity! Philosophy, which destroys prejudices, de- 
stroys the very foundations of life.’’ ‘‘Philosophy,”’ of course, in 
RENAN’S vot abulary, implies disbelief in future rewards. We have 
already expressed our opinion that this argument is overdrawn; that 
the effect of Japanese creeds on Japanese courage has been exagger- 
ated, and that many of the bravest men who have ever lived have 
faced death calmly with a fuil belief that it was the end of all things. 
Many persons, on the other hand, who not only are confident of an 


9 


immediate and glorious immortality, but are as strongly convinced 
that life on this planet is a hollow show and a deplorable misfortune, 
suffer panic if they imagine they have swallowed a germ 


IEF AND They are frightened in 


that may send them to felicity. 
a sailboat, or on an ocean steamer, if danger threatens, 
instead of rejoicing in the prospect of ending all their woes. In 
ther words, opinions about the future have little to do with the state 
he nerves, and the nerves have most to do with courage. The 
bulldog has much in common with the fighting man, and is about 
as much guided by reason and high calculation. The story of Port 
Arthur makes Sebastopol a bad second, in the history of modern for- 
tifications 
the record of the allies seem tame, but the Russians far surpassed 
The results of all this contempt for death 


Not only did the Japanese show a courage which makes 


their previous exhibition 


may possibly wait for another campaign or two, but it has required 


only one season to illust 


rate again the splendid brutal courage which 


desperate situations continually reveal in men of all strong races. 
Even in the Chinese, there is doubtless a reserve of daring which 
needs only to be called out by an organized sentiment, and it is 
probable that in a ht idred years the Chinese, influenced by familiar- 
ity with other races, may be fighting with as much doggedness as the 


Russians, or with the same fury as the Japanese. 


MAGINATION AND MENDACITY are intricately related, although 

the connection is not so close as it is between imagination and 
truth. Imagination reaches every class, from the most educated to 
the proletariat, and this is a fact which, to its credit be it said, yellow 
journalism has appre« iated. When Admiral Toco made his speech at 
the funeral of some men who were killed while fighting under him, his 
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address was sunk by most newspapers into obscurity as a detail of the 
**important”’ step which they thought he had taken in leaving Port Ar- 
Important it was, but human interest was most alive 
**Your personali- 


thur for Tokio, 
in TocGo’s words to the spirits of his dead officers. 
ties,’’ he said, ‘‘are fresh in my memory, 
has ceased, but your passing from this world has been in the gallant 
discharge of your duty by virtue of which an enemy’s fleet in this 
world has been completely disabled and our combined fleet holds un- 
disputed command of the seas. I trust this will bring peace and rest 
to your spirits.”” One yellow and most obnoxious journal rescued 
the Japanese admiral’s little speech from the long despatches and 
displayed it conspicuously on the first page. There is more imagina- 
tion in yellow journalism than in the dead, respectable 
average, and our hope and belief are that some day we 
shall have a press that shall be human and strong with- 
out being lurid or false. Such a press will borrow qualities from 
both conservative and yellow journalism, and avoid the faults of each. 
An illustration of what we mean may be found in certain little sum- 
maries in black type of big events, like the war, bringing the whole 
story to a focus for the illumination of one day’s news. In pictures, 
Sometimes they are 


Your corporal existence 


REA 
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also, such a sense for the vivid may be found. 
inaccurate and pretend to be what they are not, sometimes they 
are photographs, or drawings frankly resting on surmise. The point 
of present relevance is that they seek to make scenes real, and often 
do make us see something—as a field covered with barbed-wire de- 
fences—which in the ordinary despatches remains abstract and dim. 


HEN PORT ARTHUR FELL, mixed with the universal admira- 

tion for both defence and attack was a general hope that it 
might herald the approach of That Russia can fight in- 
definitely on land, and probably will be allowed to do so if she 
wishes, the world concedes. But if Japan retains control of the seas, 
by the Baltic fleet’s destruction or failure to continue its trip when 
it hears of the surrender, and therefore goes to work to make Port 
Arthur as strong as it can be made, besides releasing 
Noci’s army to confront KuRopATKIN in Manchuria, 
everybody will feel wearied by the thought of all Russia 
must accomplish to get into an essentially better position than she 
holds at present. Plans to drive Oyama, with his heavy reinforce- 
ments, out of Manchuria, taking one strongly fortified defence after 
another, and then to capture Port Arthur, prepared by the Japanese 
with all the knowledge which they possess, would seem as unsubstan- 
tial as a dream, and this hopelessness ought to mean the accept- 
ance by Russia of some generous offer from Japan. 


peace, 


PEACE A 


‘““TOHIS WAR,” says General Ian Hamitton of the British army, 

‘*has burned into my mind as nothing else could have done that 
the condition of our army constitutes a terrible danger to the exist- 
ence of our Empire. I have learned here that nothing but the very 
best will do.’’ The quality of the private soldier is not enough, if 
the system is not the best, in discipline, in hygiene, in weapons, in 
formation, in transportation, in provision. Our little war with 
Spain taught us something about our army imperfections, and many 
of them have already been removed. The British were astounded, 
in fighting the Boers, to learn how full of dangerous flaws their army 
was. Their effort at reorganization was attended with more difficul- 
ties and less success than ours, and the present war has 
renewed their fright. Although we wish to be as effective 
as we can be, the spirit in which we view danger is very 
different from that of Englishmen. We control a continent, and while 
we might be defeated we could not be destroyed or even deeply 
impaired. England, on the other hand, a little island within a few 
miles of great armies millions strong, looks constantly at the possi- 
bility of destruction. Safety gives a casualness to our mood about 
military and most other matters that serious Englishmen can not 
have about their country. The reality of the danger which they face 
has its effect in the way all political questions are regarded by the 
English. We differ about whether one policy or another would be 
somewhat more advantageous. The English differ on whether a given 
policy might save or wreck their Empire. 


DANG 


R. DEPEW’S RE-ELECTION to the Senate is a cause for satis- 
faction, mainly because it means the defeat of Messrs. ODELL 
and BLack, with their lieutenants, including the Hon. Lou Payn. 
The attitude assumed by Mr, Hiccins during the controversy seems 
to support his declaration that he is not to be Mr. Ope.LL’s man, 
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The brisk manner in which this controversy was conducted and 
finished is in amusing contrast with the idea of popular government. 
The people had no part in it, and their representatives, who were 
supposed to choose the Senator, had very little. The views of a mil- 
lion farmers, mechanics, painters, writers, or other citizens of the 
Republic, weighed much less than the views of Mr. HarriMan. 
Once in a while, when a private individual, without political or busi- 
ness interests to serve, shows the proper influence of an able citizen, 
the professional politicians amusingly cry ‘‘Boss’’ at him, 
as has lately happened to Mr. BONAPARTE in Maryland. 
Of course, what Mr. BonaparrTe does in politics is what 
all good men ought to do, and in just so far as more of them follow his 
example will the power of the league of politicians and special money 
interests be diminished. The Mayor of Chicago is reported as in- 
tending to give some time to a series of articles on practical politics. 
If they are honest and well written they should make things lively. 
Perhaps Mr. Lawson’s vogue will stir up rivals. Welcome to them 
all. To keep the facts blazing in the people’s eyes marks the road 
to progress. 


THE FEW 


HE WAR ON THEFT from all the people for the benefit of the few 

thieves is continued by the President, and undoubtedly will be, 
as long as he is in office. When the postal frauds were being probed, 
intimations were dropped quietly that they were as nothing compared 
to what would follow when the mines being dug under the Land Office 
corruptionists were ready for explosion. Those hints are now being 
justified. Mr. Hircucock has apparently worked thoroughly in his 
quiet way. He is not the kind of man to mistake elaborate misap- 
propriation for ‘‘hot air.”” Weare not entirely sure it would be a 
misfortune should a United States Senator be shown to be involved. 
Three Senators have been indicted within a year, one has 
been convicted, and there are other signs that our high- 
est and most powerful chamber is to have more exacting 
standards forced upon it. Mr. RooseveLt is as non-partisan as Mr. 
Fo.k in his view of crime, and his removal of a district-attorney 
for insufficient zeal and integrity shows how much thoroughness 
and reality he intends to put into his work of purification. Mr. 
Hircucock does the President no more than justice when he 
speaks of his ‘‘unalterable determination to bring to justice all 
offenders of the law, be they high or low.’’ Mr. RoosEve.LT is 
the most powerful leader in the new crusade against venality in 
politics, and the Land Office work is one striking chapter in a con- 
tinued and brilliant story. 


STOR 


HE LATER ROMAN REPUBLIC is a fertile source of anatogies 

to the greatest republic of the modern world. Many of these 
are forced, especially those which are used to prophesy the end of 
republican government in our country. But some are true, and 
among these may be put first the leading réle played in Rome and in 
our contemporary world by money. ‘‘The men of those days,’’ says 
BoissiER, ‘‘were as much concerned about mouey as the men of to- 
day, and it is perhaps in this that these two periods, 

ge oat which men have so often tiken pleasure in comparing, 
have most resemblance. Some of the measures which 

the Romans took to check the influence of money are most foreign 
to our ideas—the Cincia law, for instance, which forbade the lawyer 
orators of the time to accept fees or presents from those for whom 
they pleaded. This law was intended, according to Livy, by the 
Tribune who introduced it, to protect the people against the influence 
of money on the course of justice. Was it not Mr. GILBERT who 


” 


observed: 
‘‘Many a burglar I’ve restored 
To his friends aod his relations’’? 


The Roman lawyer who wished to accomplish such a record was 
compelled by law to do it gratis, although in practice there were no 
doubt rewards, and in the view of some historians the law was really 
intended to keep poor men out of the legal profession. Brutus is 
charged with gaining wealth by usury, CaTo with avarice, Cassius 
with pillage, and most of the great later Romans with some sort of 
immorality in the pursuit of gold. A curious detail, in which Roman 
life resembled ours, but was so much more exaggerated that it could 
be cited only as a burlesque, was in the part which women took in 
speculation and generally in the chase for riches, A difference in 
our favor is that wealth in those days was usually spent in profli- 
gacy, whereas with us it is mainly used in accumulation. 














INCE MRS. CHADWICK’S DOWNFALL the comment has been 
made frequently that if she had engaged in business her talents 
would have made her rich. Such a belief fails to appreciate the 
limited nature of many intellectual gifts. Sometimes it almost seems 
as if there were a special fraud centre, which is highly developed in 


some specimens, as the cells or routes in the brain which control 
musical appreciation, let us say, might be in another, The ability to 
deceive seems in some of these creatures as distinctly specialized as 
the ability of a carrier pigeon or a cat to take the route for home, 
though, of course, in part of the criminals the talents which they use 
might have been convertible and adapted to more legitimate success, 
Similar observations may be made about the relation of money-getting 
of a legal kind to other forms of the intelligencé. How generally, for 
instance, would it be true that a man who had shown the power to 
amass great wealth would turn out to be able in some other walk of 
life? Business men need executive ability. Therefore it has been 
assumed that successful merchants would make good 
mayors, but the theory has not been any too brilliantly 
supported by experience. Mr. RoGers or Mr. MorGan 
might not organize a government in the Philippines as well as Judge 
Tart. General.Grant had organizing and executive ability, but it 
did not show in his business career or in the Presidency. The powers 
of Mr. Rooseve.t and Mr. RocKEFELLER are both executive, but they 
might not prove interchangeable. Mr. Hanna is the only case we 
think of in our recent history in which a notable American business 
man took up an entirely different line with very high success. The 
law has been the profession from which ability has seemed most 
transferable. Mr. Tarr and Mr. Root have the same occupa- 
tion not only as Mr. CLEveLAND and President Harrison, but as 
LINCOLN, STANTON, and most of the ablest statesmen of their time 
and of the preceding generation, which was headed by WessTer, 
CaLHoun, and CLay. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RECOMMENDATION of whipping 

as a punishment for wife-beaters has caused a flurry here and 
there, in some places starting renewed talk of increased bodily chas- 
tisement in the schools. The whipping-post idea, however, has been 
dismissed, on the whole, with either disapproval of the measure or 
tolerant amusement at the President, as it deserved. To recommend 
a return to harsher penalties for wife-beating is to apply logic similar 
to that which occasionally recommends burning for an- 
other crime. ‘he deterrant is not greater and the effect 
on general civilization is not salubrious. , Painful bodily 
punishments have need to be practiced by civilized nations, if at all, 
in regions lying far from the close knowledge of the general public, 
or, if at home, in violent defiance of the law. Whipping is now de- 
cidedly out of vogue in most schools. It is deemed best to leave it 
to the parents, who use it less and less. Men are not as sure as 
formerly that 

‘‘There is nothynge that more dyspleaseth Gop 
Than from theyr children to spare the rod."’ 

There are not so many people as there were in BUTLER’s time who 
have been beaten so often that ‘‘they know what wood a cudgel’s of 
by the blow.’’ Nor is the path of civilization in this respect likely 
to be changed. The trend is toward increasing mildness. What we 
wani is certainty and promptness, not severity. 


“THE STRENUOUS LIFE’’ is being translated into Italian. A 

great career ought to lie before it in the peninsula. The lit- 
erary system there is one which brings foreign masterpieces within 
reach of the people. Strolling along the Arno, one comes every 
moment across the quaint booths from which are sold not only 
the newspapers, but a long and varied line of five-cent volumes, 
the names of which are more familiar to the outsider than the 
names of the authors to whom they are attributed. 
**Hamlet,’’ as ‘‘Amletto,’’ is attributed to some sono- 
rous Italian whose name is much more euphonious than 
that of SHAKESPEARE. ‘“‘Ivanhoe’’ flourishes, but carries the allega- 
tion of an Italian origin. The stories are shortened, and when need 


ITA 


be intensified. Queen Gertrupe, for instance, is sure to be gifted 
with a moving and passionate beauty which the cold northern 
dramatist forgot to dower her with. ‘*The Strenuous Life’’ will 
doubtless appear first in a more or less accurate and expensive edi- 
tion, but it ought not to be long before it appears in the more 
characteristic and popular form. 
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Photographs by Richard Barry. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT EXPLOSIONS WHICH OCCURRED IN PORT ARTHUR ON NOVEMBER 3, 1904, THE MIKADO’S BIRTHDAY 








LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OSHIMA 


tra Divaien m had his headquarters in a hut 





m Por Here, in advance of his own 
sas ne bombardments passing over his head, 
and within ea fle range of the Russians, he lived the life of his troops 








The report that the Japanese forces under General Nogi would make a desperate attempt 
to capture Port Arthur on the Mikado’s birthday had been very widely circulated and no 
doubt even reached the defenders of the city. In the forenoon of that day, while the occa- 
sion was being quietly celebrated in the Japanese camp, no batteries firing, two tremendous 
detonations shook t..c earth. It was thought that the Russians, fearing an overwhelming 
attack, were blowing up thew powder magazines Accordingly, a battalion assaulted the 
trenches nearest the city, but was repulsed. The next day it was learned that the Rus- 
sians, finding scurvy and traces of bubonic plague, had set fire to a number of old houses, 
whence the flames spread to two subsidiary powder magazines This photograph shows 
the smoke from the second explosion. The picture was taken at a distance of two miles 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL TSUCHIYA 
The commander of the Japanese left in front of his shelter-tent in the rear of the Big 
Orphan Mountain. This position is about 2,000 yards from the Kikwan fort, 
occupied by the Russians. Gen. Tsuchiya was wounded by a shell fragment during 
the assault of Dec. 4. His son is in command of the cruiser “‘Kasuga’’ of Togo’s fleet 








THE MILITARY PRESS CENSORS 
Major Yamaguchi, on the left, speaks seven languages and is Professor 
of History at the Nobles’ School, Tokio. Major Yamaoka, on the 
right, is the officer who bore the Mikado’s message to General Stoessel 
in August offering safety to non-comk and d ding surrender 

















After a batt 
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n assault the clothing of dead soldiers is gathered and returned to the Quartermaster's Department to be reissued to Japan's 
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PORT ARTHUR AGAIN JAPANESE 


HE FIRST DAY of the New 
T Year witnessed the end of 
the wonderful siege that 

had furnished a tragic back- 
ground for eleven of the twelve 
months of 1904. The first blow 
struck by the Japanese in this 
war was aimed at Port Arthur, 
and there has never been a day 
since when the reduction of that 
fortress has not been the object 
nearest their hearts. There has 
never been a siege in history in 
which the combatants have em 
Lieut.General Stoesse! Ployed and endured such terrific 
Who surrendered Port Ar- {orces of destruction. The fall 
thur to the Japanese aftera Of Port Arthur has proved that 
heroic defence lasting 221\days there can be no such thing as an 
impregnable fortress. How long 

could Gibraltar itself hold out against a similar attack? 
The beleaguerment of Port Arthur began with Togo’s 
attack on the Russian fleet on the night of February 8 
For three months after that the attacks were naval, 
and the communications of the town by land were un 
disturbed. On May 5 Oku’s army landed at Pitsewo, 
and on May 26 and 27 the battles of Kinchow and Nan 
shan Hill put the Japanese in control of the railroad 
and cut off the fortress from all outside help. For the 
next six months the history of the siege was the his- 
tory of one prolonged death agony, in which human 
endurance was pushed to its absolute limit. Almost 
every week the Japanese captured some position by a 
reckless expenditure of life, and from that base pre 
pared for the assault on the next. From the outer 
line of defences at Nanshan Hill, thirty miles from the 
town, they worked their way slowly and relentlessly to 
the inner circle. The last stage of the defence began 
on November 30 with the capture of 203-Metre Hill. 
The Japanese had already been dropping shells into the 
harbor, and in this way they had forced the disastrous 
sortie of the fleet as far back as August to, but now they 
were able to direct their fire and to search out ever) 
spot in which a Russian ship might take refuge. All the 
larger vessels of the Russian fleet were soon disabled. 
In a desperate attempt to recapture 203-Metre Hill 
General Stoessel sacrificed most of the remaining fight- 
ing strength of his army. It soon became evident that 
with this effort the mainspring of resistance had been 
broken. The great Keekwan Mountain fort was cap 
tured on December 18, and on the 3oth the Japanese 
stormed the key of the inner defences, Ehrlung fort, 
killing most of its weakened garrison of five hundred 
men. That day and the next they captured half a 
dozen neighboring positions, driving « wedge into the 
last line of Russian fortifications, and it became evident 
that another rush would give them the town. By 
this time the conditions in Port Arthur had become 
indescribably horrible. There were hardly any able- 
bodied men left. The hospitals were riddled; many 
of the wounded refused to stay in them and froze in 
the streets; others hobbled to the trenches to die fight 
ing; food and ammunition were almost exhausted, and 
the men had hardly strength enough to use their bay- 
onets. At last, on January 1, General Stoessel, vyho had 
said at the beginning of the siege that Port Arthur 
would be his tomb, reluctantly yielded to the appeals 
of his subordinates, and sent a message to General 
Nogi offering to capitulate to prevent useless blood- 
shed. First, however, he ordered the battleships and 
cruisers in the harbor to be blown up and sent the 
torpedo-boat destroyers and a transport loaded with 
eight hundred wounded to make a dash for Chefoo, 
which was successfully accomplished. General Nogi 
recovnized the splendid valor of a defence unex 





ampled in modern history by granting generous 
terms, and Port Arthur passed for the second time 
into the hands of the power from which a European 
combination had wrested it ten years before. 


THE TOTTERING AUTOCRACY 


not less precarious than that of the Russian arms. 

rhe hopes roused by the liberal policy of Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky, followed by the meeting of the 
Zemstvo presidents, have been disappointed. The reac 
tionary party gained control of the mind of the Czar 
and induced him to administer a pointed rebuke to the 
Liberals who were agitating for a constitution He 
granted a number of reforms in matters of detail, but 
he refused to tolerate any discussion of the principl: 
of autocracy. This expression of the imperial will was 
not received with submissiveness by the Liberals. The 
agitation proceeded with unexampled boldness. On De- 
cember 27 the Czar warned the Zemstvos “not to go 
beyond the limits provided for them,” or to “concern 
themselves in questions in the consideration of which 
they have no legal authority.” The next day the Mos- 
cow Zemstvo retorted by adjourning sine die, for the 
reason, as stated in a resolutioa, that it was so “deeply 
moved by the Government’s note” that it was “unable 
to continue its business with the necessary calm.” On 
the same evening a great banquet was held at Moscow 
to celebrate the anniversary of the revolution of 1825, 
attended by nearly eight hundred prominent writers, 
professors, lawyers, editors, and workmen, and a reso- 
lution was almost unanimously adopted denouncing the 
war as “devoid of sense” and demanding a representa- 
tive government with a secret ballot. The meeting was 
stopped by the police at three o’clock in the morning. 
The Zemstvo of Taurida sent a message to that of 


T™: SITUATION of the Russian Government has been 


Tchernigoff, heartily congratulating it upon acts which 
had been characterized by the Czar as “insolent and 
tactless.” The Zemstvo of Pskoff ranged itself with 
those of Tchernigoff, Moscow, and Taurida, and the 
St. Petersburg municipality passed a resolution in 





favor of a congress of representatives of all the Rus 
sian municipal councils. It was asseited on Janu 
ary 2 that Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky had resigned 
his office of Minister of the Interior and would be 
succeeded by a reactionary But the fall of Port 
Arthur has shaken the position of the Government, 
which is awaiting the effect of the news on the 
public mind with unconcealed anxiety 





THE PROBLEM OF THE BALTIC FLEET 


ow THAT Port ArtTHUR has fallen, the advices 
N from St. Petersburg make it seem probable that 

the Baltic fleet will be recalled. Both divisions 
have reached Madagascar, and the next stage will nat 
urally be a junction between the squadrons of Rojest 
vensky and of Voelkersam. It took eight months to get 
Rojestvensky’s fleet ready for the sea. That is sufficient 
comment on the natural limitations and incapacity of 
Russia as a maritime power. He had to prepare colliers ; 
and, lacking them or steamers for conversion into col 
liers, Russia made purchases from other maritime na 
tions. The task of the Baltic squadron was without 
precedent. It had to make a voyage half around the 
world without a Russian harbor in its course. Coaling 
at’sea is practicable when the water is smooth; quite 
impossible when the water is rough. But neither sec 
tion of the Baltic fleet has been put to this trouble 
Rojestvensky has coaled entirely in neutral harbors 
from his own transports. The futility of international 
law in war time, when one belligerent is a great power, 
ha: been fully illustrated. Rojestvensky has presumed 
on the weakness of little nations and the friendship of 
France and Germany. On its way by the Cape of 
Good Hope the first section of the Russian fleet stopped 
at Vigo, in Spain, at Tangier, in the German Cameroons 
and German Swartkopmund on the west coast of 
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GENERAL NOGI AND OFFICERS 





On the right of General Ne 
Ijichi, his chief of staff, who conducted the negotiations with 


i, the commander of the victorious Japanese army that has been ene 
General Stoessel’s representatives for the surrender f th fortress 
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besieging Port Arthur 
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PANORAMA OF THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR, SHOWING THE CONFIGURATION OF THE GROUND AND THE JAPANESE POSITIONS 


FROM THE NOON NEWS 











Africa. Delagoa B Portuguese), on the west coast, Togo His object, unquestionably, will be to force 
completes the chain of sailing distances. The squadron Rojestvensky to a battle and not allow him under any 
under Rear-Admiral Voelkersam has made itself per- circumstances to enter Vladivostok. Reason would in- 
fectly at home at Jibuti, a French port in the Red ‘icate that he would keep his heavy fighting ships 
Sea within or near the Japan Sea 

Thus it has been possible for both sections of the The strength of the two fleets on paper is about 
Jeet to enter the Indian Ocean with their bunkers full evenly balanced, with the advantage slightly in favor 
Soon thereafter they must effect a junction lest the of the Russians. When his fleet is united, Rojest- 
Japanese ack them in detail Their logical vensky will have seven battleships and eight cruisers. 
rendezvous would have seemed to be the Chagos Isl- Of these cruisers, only four are of much fighting con 

is, a small group of coral formation practically unin sequence and only two are armored. The Japanese 
habited. They are 2,100 miles southwest of Aden and have five battleships and five armored cruisers. They 
2,300 miles 1 irthwest from Delagoa Bay. But Voelker have the advantage of possessing a homogeneous squad 


sam probably received word of the desperate condition 


ron of great battleships and a homogeneous squadron of 
cruisers. The bottoms of the Russian ships will be 
foul; their crews will never have been under fire. 
Redocking and refitting will make the Japanese ships 
as good as new. Rest will make the Japanese officers 
and men as good as new, plus experience. 

Yet Rojestvensky’s fleet should be most efficient. It 
has been trained for eight months under actual war 
conditions. If it should give a poor account of itself 
Russian naval prestige would be damned forever. The 
world would be justified in concluding that racial 
characteristics unfitted the Russian for the work of the 
modern sailor. 





of Port Arthur, and so he has gone to Madagascar, 
whence the whole fleet can go either forward or back 
together. If Rojestvensky should be ordered to take 


the improbable course of pushing on, his ships could 





POLITICS AND PROGRESS AT HOME 








not very well travel all the distance to Japan without 
coaling. On the possible route they, may take lie two 
harbors where they might coal. If the whole Russian 


TOO MUCH COTTON 


fleet runs into Batavia in Java, what is a little nation HE SHORTAGE in last year’s cotton crop, accom- 
like Holland to do? At Saigon, a French port in Anam, T panied by abnormally high prices, has produced 
its natural result of a record-breaking crop this 

year, followed by an industrial crisis in. the South. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the boll weevil to re- 
If he goes by way of Batavia he will find himself, if strict production, the census reports of cotton ginned 
he approaches the coast of 3orneo, in uncharted waters indicate a total output of not less than 13,000,000 and 
If he goes by the Malay Straits and the Japanese are possibly 13,500,000 bales. That is almost enough to 
allowed the same privileges at Singapore, a British supply the entire needs of the world, and it exceeds by 
port, they might face the enemy in the Malay Straits about two million bales the supply of the former high- 


Rojestvensky will be heartily welcome. Granted that 
he proceeds by way of Chagos, what is the situation? 
Where will the promised battle take place ? 


Either the Straits of Sunda (1) or the Straits of Ma- record crop of 1899, in which year cotton sold. below 
lacca (2) are the most eastern points where a conflict 64 cents a pound in New York. The publication of 
might occur Probability, however, points entirely the last ginning report drove the price of spot cot- 
against a general engagement before Rojectvensky ton down to 7 cents, and the January option to 6% 
reaches the Formosan Channel (3) ‘ cents. A _ 13,000,00q bale crop at 6% cents a pound 

The defeat of Rojestvensky here would remove any would bring $422,500,000. A 10,000,000 bale crop at 15 
danger to the transport service of the army in the Yel- cents would bring $750,000,000. A farmer raising half 
low and Japan Seas. Rojestvensky’s objective must be a bale to the acre on 160 acres of land would get $2,600 
Vladivostok. He can not enter Port Arthur now. To at6% centsa pound. If he sacrificed a quarter of his 
reach Vladivostok he must pass through the Korea crop and sold the rest at 15 cents, he would get $4,500. 
Straits (4) or the Tsugaru Straits (5). The Japa Such considerations might be expected to lead the 
nese possess the island of Tsushima in the Korean planters to listen hospitably to suggestions that they 
Straits and have fortified the island of Quelpart to the put a part of their supply into the hands of trustees to 
south of Korea. The tactical advantage is all with be held for higher prices, but some of them have gone 
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ROUTES OF THE TWO SQUADRONS OF RUSSIA'S BALTIC FLEET ON THEIR WAY TO THE FAR EAST 











The heavy black lines represent the courses followed by Rear-Admiral Voelkersam with the second squadron through the Suez Canal, and by Vice-Admiral 
1 4 


Rojestvensky with the first squadron around the Cape of Good Hope to Madagascar, where both have been reported January 2 and 3. Naval experts calcu- 





late that unless the squadrons are recalled or halted on account of the fall of Port Arthur they will go on past the Chagos Islands in the Indian Ocean 


beyond that to the point of accepting the crazy and 
criminal proposition to turn a large crop into a small 
one by burning the surplus. A certain amount of cot- 
ton was thus summarily ‘‘lynched”’ at Fort Gaines, Geor- 
gia, on December 27, and similar incidents were said to 
have occurred at other points, but the early reports were 
preposterously exaggerated. There was a deep feeling 
throughout the South, however, that something ought 
to be done to prevent the fall of prices below the cost 
of production, and schemes for limiting the acreage of 
the next crop are now under active discussion. There 
is an idea, too, that the truth about large crops ought 
not to be permitted to leak out, and attempts, properly 
rebuked by the Director of the Census, have been made 
to secure a concerted refusal on the part of ginners to 
furnish the reports required by law. 

In the meantime, while our growers are trying to keep 
down their production, their foreign competitors are 
energetically working to take their place in the world’s 
market. The British Empire Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion has received a royal charter. The work is going 
on favorably in Egypt, in the Soudan, and in the Brit- 
ish dominions on both sides of Africa. In Australia 
cotton of the finest quality has been grown on trees 
which merely require a little pruning every year. Ex- 
periments are under way in Fiji. France is raising 
cotton in the Upper Niger region, in Algeria, and in 
Cambodia. Germany is going into this work with her 
usual thoroughness, and she is now subsidizing cotton 
culture in many parts of German West and East Africa. 
The Dutch are raising cotton in Java and other parts 
of their East Indian possessions. Interest in cotton 
raising has been aroused in Italy, in Spain, and even in 
Palestine. The foreign spinners have some hopes of 
Paraguay and of Guatemala. The world still buys 
eleven-twelfths of its fibre from us, but if our growers 
count too much on their monopoly, they may find 
themselves permanently in the condition of having 
‘cotton to burn.”’ 


MOVING ON THE TRUSTS 


campaign what the National Bureau of Corpora- 

tions was doing if not helping Mr. Cortelyou to 
blackmail the trusts have had their curiosity satisfied. 
The report of Commissioner Garfield shows that the 
foundation has been !aid for a body of exact knowledge 
of corporate affairs such as has never before been ac- 
cessible. Arrangements have been made to digest the 
whole body of corporation law, State, Territorial, and 
national, so that every legal experfment in the regu- 
lation of combinations of capital ever tried anywhere 
may be seen at a glance. Similar compilations are under 
way for State records of corporations, examinations, 
methods of taxation, and economic practices and ef- 
fects. A volume has been prepared containing all the 
national and State anti-trust laws, with annotations, 
discussions, and court interpretations of the Sherman 
Act. Finally, Mr. Garfield has devised a plan, which 
is well understood to have been inspired by President 
Roosevelt himself, for the effective Federal regulation 
of trusts. He proposes a franchise system, under 
which any corporation desiring to engage in interstate 


Tc PEOPLE who were wondering during the late 
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commerce would have to get a license from the Nationa! 
Government. Practically every important corporation 
does an interstate business, and this scheme would put 
the trusts under the absolute control of the national 
authorities—or put the authorities under the control 
of the trusts, as the case might be. What renders the 
plan peculiarly alarming to the corporations is that it 
is capable of indefinite development. President Roose- 
velt and Commissioner Garfield propose to exercise 
their powers moderately, but their successors might 
impose any sort of conditions upon a company under 
threat of taking away its license. Although Mr. 
James J. Hill expresses the opinion that a Federal li- 
cense system would be a good thing, most of the great 
corporate potentates are fiercely opposed to the Garfield 
plan. This opposition is reflected among the Republican 
Senators, and if President Roosevelt makes the license 
scheme an Administration measure he will confront such 
a situation among his party leaders as met Mr. Cleveland 
in 1893. Meanwhile the more far-sighted corporation 
managers are trying to placate public sentiment, espe- 
cially in the matter of rebates. They are attempting 
to develop a plan for a commerce court to deal with 
such matters, as an alternative to the President’s 
policy of giving increased power to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


THE END OF NORTHERN SECURITIES 


of the rise and fall of the Northern Securities 

Company was written on January 3, when the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia 
reversed the decision of the ‘Tircuit Court in New fer- 
sey restraining that company ‘rom distributing pro rata 
the Northern Pacific stock in its possession. This is a 
victory for the Hill-Morgan interests and a defeat for 
the Harriman-Rockefeller interests, which wanted to 
receive back the same stock they had put into the com- 
bination. Before the merger was formed the Harriman 
forces had obtained control of Northern Pacific after 
a battle that left Wall Street strewn with financial dead 
and wounded. They put their Northern Pacific stock 
into the Northern Securities holding company, and now, 
instead of getting it back, they are to receive their share 
of the general assets of the company, which will give 
them some Northern Pacific and some Great Northern 
stock, but will leave them without the control of either 
road. However, as the Great Northern shares have ad- 
vanced $60 per share, from 180 to 240, against an 
advance of $45 for Northern Pacific, from 115 to 160, 
the Harriman people do not seem to be suffering any 
very serious hardships, nor does the dissolution of the 
trust appear to have been as disastrous to property 
values as the pessimists of Wall Street predicted it 
would be. 


A NEW AND PERHAPS the final chapter in the story 


STATESMEN UNDER A CLOUD 


Mitchell of Oregon, and Representative Binger 

Hermann, former Commissioner-General of the 
Land Office, were indicted by the Federal Grand Jury 
at Portland for conspiracy to defraud the Government 
in the disposal of public lands. Both indignantly de- 
nied the charges. It has been notorious for many 
years that gigantic land frauds have been systemat- 
ically perpetrated on the Pacific Coast. When Mr. 
Hermann was made Commissioner of the Land Office 
by President McKinley the appointment was consid- 
ered unfortunate, but the indictment of a public mai 
of such prominence, together with a United States Sena 
tor, has created a sensation. Three Senators, Dietrich 
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of Nebraska, Burton of Kansas, and Mitchell of Ore 
gon, have been indicted for pecuniary offences witliin 
the past two years. In the present case Mr. Hitchcock, 
the Secretary of the Interior, has announced that 
the charges will be relentlessly probed. Thus far the 
Pacific Coast land rings have been powerful enough 
not only to have their own way in the current 
istration of the laws, but to block legislation designed 
to protect the public domain. 


THE PASSING OF A BOSS 


N JANUARY 2 Benjamin Odell, who had combined 
O the functions of Governor of New York and ma 

ter of the Republican organization in the State, 
turned over the Governorship to Frank Wayland Hig- 
gins, and the change illuminated the precarious nature 
of the power of a boss. Until recently Mr. Odell’s 
word had been law in his party. He had overthrown 
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his political creator, Mr. Platt, and he dictated nomina- 
tions and policies at his pleasure. He had caused the 
nomination of his successor, Mr. Higgins. When he 
intimated, therefore, that he did not care to have Sena- 
tor Chauncey M. Depew re-elected and that he would 
prefer to substitute ex-Governor Frank S. Black, it 
was generally supposed that the change in the Senator- 
ship was as good as accomplished. But it turned out 
that Mr. Higgins intended to distribute the State offices 
himself instead of leaving them to Mr. Odell, as he 
proved by selecting Mr. Franchot, of his home town of 
Olean, for Superintendent of Public Works, with charge 
of the $101,000,000 canal improvement. Mr. Odell ap- 
peared to have no hold on the national patronage, and 
with neither offices to distribute nor power over legis- 
lation his authority slipped away. Ninety Republican 
members of the Legislature signed an agreement to 
vote for Depew; the Republican newspapers urged his 
re-election, and finally Mr. Odell surrendered and Mr 
Black withdrew his own candidacy. 


A TRANSIT REVOLUTION 


York Rapid Transit Commission, Mr. William Bar- 
clay Parsons bequeathed a plan for a vast expansion 
of the present subway system of New York. On De- 
cember 29 he proposed about twenty-eight miles of new 


| N LEAVING his position as Chief Engineer of the New 
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lines in Manhattan and the Bronx, costing about $50 


000,000, and an enlarged system in Brooklyn. His plans 


riticised, but they 


as they stand have been severe 
illustrate the vast scale on which cur cities are moving 
toward the solution of their transit problems. On the 
same day on which the Parsons report was made pul 
lic, Boston opened its new tunnel under the harbor, by 
which the trip from the business tion to East Bos 
ton, which formerly took from twenty to twenty-five 








minutes, is made in four minutes and a half Che orig 
inal New York Subway, opened October 27, is the model 
underground road of the world. It is the precursor of 
a system that will take all long-distance traffic off the 
streets, and that offers to the public an opportunity to 
repair its past mistakes in giving away urtace tran 


chises. Work has been pushed on the two inimen 
terminals of the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
Railroads in New York—the greatest in the world and 





the first designed for electric train When these’ ars 
finished, together with the tunnels which abolish the 
East and North River s obstacles to transit, the 
suburban area tributary to New York will begin an 
absolutely new epoch’ in municipal development In 
Chicago rapid progress has been made toward . the 


construction of a network of freight tunnels that wi 
relieve the highways of the truckthg nuisance and 
secure the rapid delivery of heavy goods at the base 
ments of business houses. Unfortunately, this enter 
prise began with a trick upon the city in the matter of 
franchises, but the extraordinary vote of 120,744 to 
50,893, by which Chicago on the 5th of April demanded 
the immediate municipal ownership of street railroads, 
makes it evident that a way will be found to bring. the 
new freight system under public control 


AN ANCIENT BOOK TO BE UNSEALED 


T THE REQUEST of Dr. Charles Waldstein of Cam- 
A bridge University, President Roosevelt has con- 

sented to head the American section of an in- 
ternational organization for exploring the ruins of 
Herculaneum. The European sections are presided 
over by a choice collection of kings and other poten- 
tates, and under such distinguished patronage the 
prospect seems favorable for actually doing something. 
There is good reason to believe that at Herculaneum 
the beneficent catastrophe of August 24, A. D. 79, has 
preserved for us such a section of ancient life as the 
most ingenious restorations of archzologists could 
never have approached. At Pompeii, we have the 
looted shell of a middle-class provincial town. At Her- 
culaneum there remains for our study a virgin centre 
of Grzco-Italian culture, held intact through eighteen 
centuries by one of nature's miracles. There the 
showers of hot pumice and ashes that calcined the per- 
ishable treasures of Pompeii were turned by floods of 
rain into a soft mud, which inclosed houses, statues, 
painting, woodwork, and manuscripts without destroy- 
ing them. In the course of centuries this mud hard- 
ened into tufa, and on top of all flowed streams of lava 
from later eruptions, sealing the hidden treasure. still 
more perfectly. The lost masterpieces of Greek and 
Latin literature may be waiting ‘or us in perfect manu- 
scripts under that protecting shell. In a single villa 
outside the walls, 1,806 papyri have been found. Un- 
fortunately they have restored to us nothing but the 
works of the commonplace philosopher Philodemus, 
but there is no reason why this poverty of choice 
should prevail in the collections still to be found 
Nearly a hundred bronze and marble statues and busts, 
all good and most of them famous, have been recovered 
from the same villa. Thus far Herculaneum has merely 
been scratched, although the excavations began there 
nearly forty years before those at Pompeii. 












































EAST BOSTON ENTRANCE OF TUNNEL, RUNNING DIRECTLY UNDER WATER 


STATION EXIT WHERE THE CITY COLLECTS ONE CENT TOLL FROM EVERY PASSZNGER 


BOSTON’S NEW SUBWAY WHICH RUNS UNDER THE HARBOR FROM EAST BOSTON TO THE BUSINESS SECTION 


This tunnel was opened December 29. It is owned by the city of Boston and leased for twenty-five years to the Boston Elevated Railway. 
the first tunnel built entirely of concrete, and the first that has carried an American street-car system under an open harbor. 


It is double-tracked, a mile and four-tenths long, and cost $3,000,000. It is 
It takes passengers from East Boston to the business centre in four and one-half minutes 
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Storming Port Arthur's Forts 


The Assault on 203-Metre Hill and the Taking of Namicoyama 








By RICHARD BARRY 




















A CHANGE OF FRONT 
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Army, besieging Port Arthur | 
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GLOSSARY OF ORIENTAL TERMS 


C—Chinese. /—Japanese 

Suan, or Zan, C, Mountain; Yama, 7, Moun 
tain; Keexwan, C, Cock's Comb; Kerkan, / 
Cock’s Comb; Exuri , C, Two Dragons: Bani 
zan, J/, Eternal Dragon Mountain; Suvuisuryine, C, 
Mariners’ Camp; Takasakiyama, /, the mount 
taken by the Takasaki Regiment; Anzusnan, C, 
Table Mountain; Erzesuan, C, Chair Mountair 
LiaoTisHan, C, The Mountain of the Lion's 
Mane: Tarxuzan, C, The Mountain of the Big 
Orphan; SHoxuzan, C, The Mountain of the Lit- 
tle Orphan; Hoozan, /, The Pheenix Mountain 
































The commander of the Eleventh Division is observing the attack on Kik- 
wan fort, October 29. This bomb-proof was only 800 yards from the 
Russian position and half a mile in advance of the Japanese artillery 








GENERAL TSUCHIYA WATCHING AN ASSAULT 














‘203! RE HILL" was to the siege of Port Ar- 
thur what Bl >"s unfortunate ‘‘three R’s”’ 





were to his Presidential campaign. Risen to the 
lignity of key to the situation, it had, in an ordnance 
ense, little to do with thecase. It was but one of 
seven advanced posts for final assault. A pimple of 


progress to the ens 
fied, did not belon 
1 was dominated 


neer, it was not permanently forti- 
o the primary scheme of defence, 
by three of the finest forts there— 

















allel to the coast range, forming the permanent line of 
Russian defence. From these points, scattered in the 
rear of the Japanese position, distant from the Rus- 
sians, the nearest half a mile, the furthest three miles, 
the work of the bombardment went on. The firing was 
what the military man calls ‘‘high angle’’ or ‘‘plung- 
ing’’; that is, the shell traveled in the line of a parabola 
over two mountain ranges, which separated the Japanese 
batteries from the Russian ships. The gunners never 
had a sight of what they were firing at, the officers 
in command of the batteries never had a sight of 
what they were firing at. Only the lookout on ‘‘203" 
knew where the shells went, and he got his knowledge 
through a mirror. This knowledge was used by the ar- 
tillery officer, who found the range by means of a quad- 


concerning other captured positions came repeat- 
edly during the past four months. Their effect was to 
keep the world continuously expecting the fall of Port 
Arthur. Let it once be comprehended that none of the 
positions captured up to December 15 was permanent, 
that none was a part of the grand scheme of defence 
perfected by the Russians through the past seven years; 
that there still remained seventeen primary and twenty- 
five secondary positions on the land side in addition to 
the finest forts which are on the sea side, and it will be 
apparent that this expectation was not, until General 
Stoessel decided that further resistance was useless, 
justified by the actual conditions. 

Commanding the town meant little. The Japanese 
navy put shells into the town on the 8th of February, 
and had been able to put them in ever since; 
the army put them in on the rrth of August, 
and had been qualified for destruction ever 
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since. They wanted to save the town. They 
looked upon it as their property. Why smash 
up what they would have to rebuild? The fleet 
had been their chief objective. Though inert 
for four months, it was a menace until sunk; 
that out of the way, they need not worry. Of 
course, their shells had searched about for 
arsenals and storehouses; if the town got in 
the way of that search—well, so much the 
worse for the town, but the Japanese effort had 
been to save their own. It was not Port Arthur, 
but Stoessel and his forts, that Nogi was after, 
just as it was not Richmond, but Lee and his 
army, that Grant was after. 


There is No “Key” to Port Arthur 





As for the strategic position, no one can say 
that any one fort at Port Arthur is the key. 
Nature assisted expert engineers in devising 
those forts. All are so arranged that each is 
commanded by two or three, and, in some 
cases, by a dozen others; thus when one was 
taken it drew Russian fire from its fellows 
until it became untenable. Such was the situ- 
ation at ‘‘203-Metre Hill.’’ The Japanese 
had driven the Russians out, but they were 
unable to mount guns of large calibre 
there, or do aught but locate a further sta- 
tion from which to direct final assaults. Ten 











y spot,”’ that is, if they knew where the 
spot was. To locate the spot had been the dif- 
ficulty 203"’ gave the line of vision, but it 
was so wedged ina ommanding batteries 
that its vaiue depended upon an instrument 
new rfare—the hyposcope. This is 
mere telescope cut in half—the front half 
elevated above the other, like the head of an 


ostrich above the body, and the two con- 








LOOKING INTO PORT ARTHUR THROUGH THE HYPOSCOPE 
The hyposcope is a new invention which brings the line of vision past two Etzeshan, taken, the others fell. That was 
les by means of mirrors. This officer, Adjutant Kiri, of the first division, 
is watching the operations against 203- Metre Hill from a trench on Takasaki 
yama. Only the tops of the instrument project above the earthwork, yet he can 
plainly see all that is going on beyond and is entirely protected against rifle fire 


years ago, when the Japanese took Port Ar- 
thur from the Chinese in a day, one fort, 


the key. To-day no single fort is so important. 
‘*203"’ is dominated by the Table fort, the 
Table fort by the Chair fort, the Chair fort 
by Golden Hill, and Golden Hill by the Lion's 











Mane. And after all this was taken there 
would still remain the east forts. Yet, the 








nected by further length of scope In the 
joints thus formed mirrors are placed. Thus 
a view of the interior of Port Arthur was 
brought over topmost trench of ‘‘203"’ to 
the eyes and of the Japanese lookout, 








protected there by the rocks. Through 

the hyposcope a lookout could observe the effect of 

from his own batteries, located not on 
but distant, most of 

iile he operated the hypo- 


every shot 
203" or anywhere near ‘2 





them, two or three miles. W 
scope with his left hand, with his right he held to his 
ear the receiver of a telephone connected directly with 
each of these firing batteries. Thege batteries were em- 
placed, not on mountain peaks, not on the front of the 
mountain range from which their operations were being 
directed, but entirely behind this range, which was par- 


rant. The hyposcope, the telephone, the quadrant— 
tnese were the scientific ganglia that wiped the moun- 
tains from the map of the Liaotung Peninsula, and 
brought the operations, in the mind’s eye, to the level of 
a billiard table. ‘‘203’’ was the cushion needed for 
successful caroming. It would be useless to lug heavy 
guns up there; the hyposcope was carried up, but not 
artillery 

Despatches have said that the capture of ‘‘203’’ gave 
the besiegers command of the town. Such despatches 


capture of ‘‘203’’ was decisive. On Septem- 

ber 19, the Japanese lost two thousand men 
in trying to take it. The attempt failed. The divi- 
sion with the job in hand sat down, waited, and 
worked. Two months and a half of sapping, and 
one day of assault, on December 4, turned the trick. 
Though it did not mean the fall of Port Arthur, it 
meant the beginning of the end. This for the reason 
that every contraction in the Russian line meant a gain 
in Japanese strength. The smaller the circumference 
the less the capacity for resistance. And, after all, the 
physical fact of the fall was simply a question of mathe- 
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matics. The loss of life appalls, the 


belt, and in his hip pocke 





spectacle attracts, the glory inthralls, 
but the intellect, backed by whatever 
impulse it is that gives man resolu- 
tion for the supreme sacrifice, com- 
mands. A chessboard and two mas- 
ter minds—such was Port Arthur, 
Nogi, and Stoessel. The checking 
move was made as long ago as May 
26, when the battle of Nanshan was 
fought. The fate of Port Arthur 
was sealed then just as it was sealed 
again when ‘‘203"’ was taken, 

Let us look at that September as- 
sault on ‘‘203,’’ of which the one in 
December was but a repetition, and 
glimpse what it meant to storm Port 
Arthur. Could all the bloody story 
of the siege be told, ‘‘203’' would be 
forgotten, a detail lost in vista, 
swamped in gigantic operations, 
veiled in the mist of vast sacrifices. 











ration, dubbed with a sol 








Yet the mind, puny as it is, must 
grasp an incident and cling tight, as 
a poet to the fringe of metaphor, for 
comprehension even distant. 

Passing from the rear of the army 
to the front, you might realize some- 





Russian rifle and machine gun fire. 


RUSHING ACROSS THE FIRE-SWEPT ZONE 


This picture was taken September 19, just before the Japanese bombardment of 203-Metre Hill ceased, 
and at the moment the infantry advance began. The Japanese advanced in small squads, 
Seeking shelter wherever possible, but they had to cross wide expanses that were fairly swept by hen h itching them out. Che ] 
The heaviest losses of the day occurred in rushes across open ground nese kept those two ridyes co hot 
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those pawns over that vast chess- 
board. To the eye of an eagle all 
would have been invisible. The sum 
of his sight would have been a tongue of land making 
faces at the sea, ridged with deep blotches from whose 
recesses thin pricks of smoke slipped to the crack and 
roar of great guns. 

Yet lively work was seen. Close to the right rear 
was the first battery, a six-gun emplacement of field 
four-point sevens. At one o'clock in the after- 
noon the telephone rang, the lieutenant in com- 
mand called, and instantly the redoubt swarmed 
with figures that sprang like ants from the earth. 
Busy as ants, they answered the order from brigade 
headquarters for the signal shot to open the grand 
bombardment. They had come from their bomb- 
proofs, into which they would dodge again as 
soon as the shot was fired. There was much pride 
in the chief gunner as he took a cartridge from 
its bombproof shell chest, ran to his gun, threw 
open the cordite chamber, pulled out the breech 
block, rammed in the shell, snapped the block, 
and stepped back to signal the lanyard man; more 
pride than is usual in the Japanese gunner, a 
timid, simple being, dexterously handling his 
delicate instrument with as little vanity as he 
would handle a potato hoe. 

Hurrying on the road to escape the shock, and 
looking back, the battery was invisible. The be- 
wilderment of the eagle, if told that danger lurked 
there, would be overwhelming. A shell spat out 
revealing the battery behind a mass of earth 
forming a natural redoubt. This was in a narrow 
valley with only a small range of foothills between 
it and the sea, a place later called ‘“‘The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.’’ Behind every moun- 
tain shoulder, and up every gorge, firing high 
angle over the eminence in front, was a battery 
nestled in its redoubt, with bombproofs for the 
men and bombproofs for the ammunition. It was 
hardly a valley, but a ravine, barren of grass, a 
torrential place through which, in spring, huge 
rains tore. Soon other rain—red rain, powdery “ 
and leaden—was to pour there. 

Directly in front, out of the west, loomed ‘‘203,’ 
flanked by its gigantic brothers, granite-tossed, 
the Chair and the Table and the Lion's Mane. 
Bone of the world’s vertebra, Russia had capped 
them with science and determination. Their cor- 
doned batteries, cunning and intricate, spoke not 
a word in reply to the Japanese taunts hurled in 
upon them, savage and vain. Why reply? They 
knew their strength. Before ‘‘203”’ lay a height down 
on the map, like the disputed key itself, under figures 
to denote in metres its reach skyward; ‘'176’’ they call 
it, lacking more intimate speech, but the soldiers 
quickly dubbed the hill ‘‘Namicoyama,” for they saw 
its resemblance to a flying fish abundant in these 
waters, called by us the trepang, by Japanese the 
namico. The mongers of Kamikura, after disem- 


boweling, inflate this fish for hanging lamps. There 
it lay—the namico—its slopes spread finwise, its two 
peaks, furze-capped, rising above the mists of the val- 
ley as incandescents struggle through the fog of night. 
Ringed with barbed wire was each peak and close 
about the top were lines of loopholed rock. As the 
following step of a stair, ‘‘203’’ rose beyond, fortified 




















A FIELD GUN OF AN ADVANCED BATTERY 


This is typical of the sand-bag redoubts built by the Japanese. These 
batteries of 4.7 rifles were completely concealed from Russian view 
and fired shrapnel shells, over the hills that screened them, to any point 
that was being attacked, thus paving the way for the infantry advance 




















alike. From the nearer peak the tardy glint of the sun 
caught the brass muzzles of twocannon. From the‘fur- 
ther, down the slope, ran a trench continued to the sea. 

The battle was on. Before the Russian outlook knew 
it the Japanese advance was at the base of Namico- 
yama. Each man was stripped to his khaki uniform, 
his cartridge belt and his rifle. Four hundred rounds 
of ammunition were in the four leather boxes at his 
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brim. Not a sound from the nearer Russians From 
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As the infantry advanced, occasionally a huddled 
figure, inert, was grouped here and there with 
others who moaned piteously. At times a squad, 
sinking, would lose itself in a hollow, only to 


climb presently up the opposite siope, there to sink 
on one knee, rifles at fixed bayonets, while the 
lieutenant in command reconnoitred to right or 
left, searching for the line of best deploy Chen 
on, skurrying another few rods, to another halt, 
until they came to the precipitous rocks up which 
it seemed a goat would have skinned his shins in 
climbing. Here, hugzing the mountain proper, 
having lost but few, considering the advance 
made, they waited for night. 

Meanwhile, aloft, hell reigned. Shells constan 
bursting apparently shattered guns and kil 
gunners, but when the dust cleared al! was in- 
stantly life again, the gnomish figures busy—busy 
as ants with eggs. For a minute thus then al 
would drop back into the earth simultaneously 
with the reply, and at the very moment that an- 
other Russian shell was in upon them. 

Was it the same beyond in Namicoyama and 
in ‘‘203’"? Doubtless the Russians were as safe, 
though with them the shells must have been 
multiplied by twenties, because the space of a few 
rods, lying exposed to every range, received the 
constant fire of every Japanese gun. The Rus- 
sians had a wider target, a range of hills from 
which, occasionally, they could see smoke curling 
upward. It was far more difficult to hit than the 
Japanese target, for nothing was plain, all was 
guesswork. The Russians could not see a thing 
they wereaiming at. A range of hills, seared with 
autumn, bare of husbandmen, innocent of appa”- 
ent defence, alive with hissing venom, confronted 
them. They lashed it desperately as they could, 
frantically as a boy beset with nightmare. The 

little men had a plain target, parapets outlined against 
the sky, trenches clear and distinct. Yet the Japanese 
were often covered with dust from bursts on the slope be- 
yond, and through the Valley of the Shadow the diaboli¢ 
screeches mounted with the dy ing of day. Night came 
with the wild clamor on in full fury, the litt 
squads still at the base of Namicoyama, the reserves 
creeping around toward ‘‘203.’’ (Continued wn p. 24:) 
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KUROPATKIN REDOUBT 
A near view of the most 
hotly contested position in 
the Shuishiying Valley. It 
is a conical hill, improved 


for defence by the Russian 





engineers and christened by 
General Kuropatkin when 
he visited Port Arthur in 
August, 1903. It was the 
first of the semi-permanent 
outworks taken by the Jap- 
anese in September, 1904. 
About it lay the only water: 
filled moat at Port Arthur. 
This redoubt also protected 
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the city waterworks, whic 
then fell into the hands of 
the Japanese. who wer 


thus enabled to cut off the 








water supply, reducing the 
defenders to the use of 
wells. In the moat ab 

this redoubt occurre 
hand-to-hand fighting w 


bayonets and _ stone 
Japanese battery was 
placed behind the hill, ar 
may be seen hring 

into Port Arthur. Another 
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lower corner to the left 
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ARTHUR AND ITS DEFENCES 


The Dotted Line Indicates the Position held by the Japanese Army January 


2, when General Stoessel Surrendered the Fortress 
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Sessions and the Steam-Coal 


The Story of How Two Yankees Ran the BlocKade at Port Arthur 


BY 


GEORGE A. ENGLAND 





HE first I see of Sessions, he was settin’ 













f the Hotel Europa at Chee- 

F smokin’ one of them obnoxious 

seegars I was standin’ at the 

co tryin’ ta make the fool Dutch bar- 
keep mix a Manhi 1, an’ failin’ utterly 

i uy tuation, unfolded 


»essions he Si 

his six-foot-t 
says he, puttin’ 

‘m I! Shake! No self- ; 

hta go agin one of ’ 





nkee id oug 
h-Chink bars. 
ays he, ‘‘an’ it’s death in a slow, un- 
1 1 ta the consumer. Better come 
LZi inta 
he hooks me by the arm, very 
n’ leads me off ‘ta the stuffy little 
“sweet I'd ben 
nor Hall had 


positive, an 
hole-in-the-wall he calls his 


It ain't fair ta “a 


ee 


‘Gold, I’m a-tellin’ ye, every mite of it!’’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


GEORGE GIBBS 








west. All-fired hard time we had of it, too; 
contrary wind an’ a choppy sea that threat- 
ened ta come overboard every tenth wave. 
Sessions an’ me was a purty small crew ta 
handle sech a sizable craft, but he'd steer 
while I managed the sail, an’ vicky-verky; an’ 
then we'd lash the tiller an’ both of us lake 
holt an’ tack. ’Twas a hard, sweatin’, resky 
joo, now /'m a-goin’ ta tell ye! I hadn’t had 
no decent sleep ta speak of fer two nights, 
nuther, an’ was most “‘all in,’’ as they say. 
We beat about all night an’ hadn’t got beyend 
Tsi-Chau, as we cal'lated by dead-reckonin’, 
when ‘‘the sun come up like thunder out-a 
China ‘cross the bay.” 

‘Bout that time we’re gittin’ purty snug ta 
the Japs’ patrol-fleet, so we puts in ta shore 
agin, ties up in an inlet fer the day, an’ lets 
the ca’m Orientil hours slide overhead. Also, 
we takes turns spreadin’ out the coal in a nice 
thick layer all over the stun, more’n spade- 
deep, till we has the very livin’ image of fifty 








lonesome ever sence the Guz 
busted open o1 floatin’ mine an’ stranded 
me alone in that God-fersaken port, so I 


welcomed the nasals from New England. 

When we was settled over his pine table an’ a reel 
long-necker of the good stuff, he offered me his card 
and one of them seegars aforementioned, genus meph- 
itica. I stuck the seegar in my vest as polite as I c’d 
manage, but examined the card with care. It said 

Sumner Sessions, Promoter, Chee-Foo.”’ 

The ‘‘Chee-Foo"’ was wrote in with lead-pencil, also 
the card was some dirty, so I reckoned it had seen ser- 
vice already in other parts. I hadn’t no card of my 
own, ‘long of everythin’ *goin’ down on the Guv’nor 
Hail, but I writ my name on a bit of paper for him. 
Then we had another 

‘‘Alvin Lovejoy, from New Hampshire,"’ says he, 
wipin’ his long mustache on his sleeve an’ fixin’ his 
blue eye on me, *‘I’m glad ta know ye! I like yer looks! 
I ben watchin’ you off’n on fer two three days. I think 
you’re jes’ the man I’m lookin’ fer, an’ if so, it’ll be a 
darn good thing for both of us. The reason why I think 
you're the right man is this—you’re a Yankee ta begin 
with, an’ you're up-an’-comin’ an’ mervy inta the bar- 
gain. If you wa’n’t, you'd never-a stood up ta that 
Chink bar so often as I know you 4ave/ Now, look-a- 
here, I've got su’thin’ ta tell ye, an’ it’s a dig thing, 
too! They’s money in it—barr’ls! I've simply go/-ta 
have help, t put it through; they ain’t no two ways 
It'll take two men at the very least cal’lation, 


bout it 
an’ it’ll require nerve—nerve an’ grit—but they’s all 
kinds-a money inta it; you’ll see! You know how 
t’ handiea boat? Raisedonone? Bully fer you! That’s 
tl ket! They can’t be less’n a clean three 






fer only three days’ work, share an’ 

> ye with me?” 

li says I. 

1’ ta do the Russkies /”’ says he in a whis- 

per, bendin’ over the table, ‘tan’ I’m a-goin’ ta do ’em 

ad! Port Arthur ain’t fell yit, ’spite of all that ham- 

merin’ an’ poundin’ over yender,’’ wavin’ his lean paw 

to’ards the north winder, ‘‘but I reckons you an’ me, 
mericans born an’ bred, kin take a mighty smart 

an’ what’s better, come back here ta 











tucker out-a her, 
this very room in less’n a week, rotten with money—no 
paper either, but gold, gold, I’m a-tellin’ ye, every mite 
f it, the reel yaller boys, big an’ solid an’ heavier’n 
['wenty pound of solid gold on each of us, in 






Al it comes ta gold, I don't care 
ss whether they’s one eagle on mine or 





ned I was, an’ the long-necker 
dfish, we laid down on his out- 
rageous bed an’ slep’ on the bargain. Ney’ day they’s 
now /’m a-goin’ ta tell ye! First 


we pooled our capital an’ raised ’bout two hundred and 
fifty taels, say a hundurd an’ a half, American money, 
an’ then Sessions he chased out an’ chartered one of 
them junkboats w a fiyin’-fish an’ a hull 
like a coffin—most essil y’ever see, but 


big’s all outdoor. er fer a week, fer a trip 








south, so he told the wned ’er. Meantime, 
I routed out a half-caste contractor named Lao Tse 
Chang, an’ bou up all the cracked stun he had on 
hand, oh, say twenty-five t ton, an made the cuss 
deliver it. ‘Took a whole st t » bumpety two- 
wheel Chinese carts ‘bout all git the stuff dumped 
proper onta the beach ina ove three mile from 





irom no inspecters 
» siriee! Bout a hun- 
e called Ping Pong, or 
rubbered us slanty- 


town We wa’n’t takin’ no 
by loadin’ cargo at the Bund 
durd Chinks from a fishi: 
some sech name, swarmed out an 
eyed an’ wonderin’ ss 

Well, ‘long about the time the stuff’s all there it’s 
here don't come Sessions in 


evenin’, an’ I’m blessed if 
irious Orientil potentate 


his junkerino, like some luggst 
Him an’ his temp’rary crew of two coolies rounds the 
headland magnificent, with him a-settim’ in the starn 
puffin’ a mephitica regardless. He has thecrew run ‘er 
n as snug ta the shore as he dares, say two three 
fathom, an’ then commands ’em ta put down ‘he sam- 


pan an’ row him ashore. He act’lly radiated wealth 
an’ authority. 

When he got ashore he greeted me very ceremonious, 
so’s t’ impress the heathen, an’ I tumbled an’ followed 
suit. When we'd got through with the kow-tows he 
cast his eye majestic over the pile of cracked stun an’ 
remarked sort-a casual 

‘That's a darn good foundation we got here fer a 
fortune!”’ 

‘‘Er fer destruction!”’ says I, ‘‘’cordin’ as to how the 
deal comes off. Here’s hopin’!’’ an’ with that we draws 
our pocket-pieces an’ likkers ta the success of ‘‘ The Ses- 
sions & Lovejoy Steam-Coal Company, Limited, Pur- 
veyors in Extra-ordinary to His Imperial Bombsky the 
Czar of all the Rooshias,’’ while all the slant-eyes won- 
ders an’ waters at the mouth. 

‘*‘Now, then,’’ says he, when this ceremony is con- 
cluded, ‘‘we’ll jest draft some of them Chinks over thar 
inta our service, an’ coal ’er up/ Rustle out them 
baskits,’’ says he ta one of the coolies that savvys a 
little American, ‘‘an’ tell them idolatrous countrymen 
o’ yourn that we’ll give ’em ten casé an hour ta load 
this here junk up. ‘That’ll make ’em all dead rich fer 
life!’ says he. ‘‘We’ll put in a few ton of these here 
bowlders fer a starter. Git busy, you!”’ 

You’d ought-a seen them Chinks pitchin’ the beach- 
bowlders inta that junk—tons of ’em!—an’ afterward 
fillin’ her nigh up ta the gunnel with that fine cracked 
stun! Some of 'em brought torches from their pig- 
pen village an’ stuck ’em down inta the beach, ’tween 
the rocks, an’ of all the sights I ever see that one beat 
‘em all—them half-nakid yaller devils shovelin’ our 
steam-coal by torchlight inta them funny flat baskits, 
an’ luggin’ ’em out inta the drink, then others takin’ 
an’ passin’ ’em ta them that’s on board—flare an’ 
smoke an’ stench an’ smoke—greatest sight ever I see, 
‘Twas past two in the mornin’ when the 
whole load was on board, an’ the junk was sunk 
couple-a feet lower in the water. No Plimsoll-marks 
on them junks, you bet! If they Zed-a ben, I’m thinkin’ 
the last few ton of cargo would-a stayed on the beach! 
I reckon we had on no less’n forty-five ton, an’ nothin’ 
visible on board ‘cept the mast an’ that bamboo wicker- 
work thing at the starn that does ’em fer a cabin. We 
pays off the Chinks lib’ral, an’ gives ’em an extry han’- 
ful cash all ’round ta make ’em keep their saffron faces 
shet. ‘Bout three o’clock we weighs anchor, h’ists that 
accordion sail an’ beats out-athe cove. Last we see cf 
the heathen they’s massed on the shingle, gapin’ by 
torchlight. I reckon the whole bunch of ’em retired 
from active life right then an’ thar, an’ never done an- 
other day’s work in all their lazy lives, on the strength 
of that heaven-sent visitation of the millionaire Melican- 
men. 

That night we made Ning-Hai, quite a piece sou’- 
east, an’ tied up at the P. & O. dock. When it come 
mornin’ we sashayed up inta the town an’ let it be 
known gen’ral, *tween drinks, that we’s sou’-bound 
with a cargo of cement-stun, an’ wants ta take on some 
steam-coal. That wouldn’t-a done at all in Chee-Foo, 
of course; but down thar nobody's suspicionin’ "bout 
the blockade, so we hadn't no trouble ’t all in loadin’ 
ten ton, first-chop, at $12 American. We had it piled 
aft. It jest "bout finished our finances, too, but we had 
ta have it! With what odds ’n ends of money we had 
left we got a reel good six-shooter, bran-new, a coal- 
shovel, twc money-belts of woven stuff, an’ some grub, 
et cet, ’specially the et cet. We loafed round all day, 
gittin’ more an more enthused as the fusel-oil begun ta 
bite, an’ when it come sundown agin we slipped out-a 
port as happy’s two hightide clams. That’s what we 
was, I reckon—jest clams, plain, ornery clams, nothin’ 
more! 

So then we sailed away from Ning-Hai like a pair o’ 
blame-fool Argonauts, lookin’ fer a golden fleece, jes’ 
same's ‘hey done. We headed south till we was out-a 
sight of land; then we hauled ’er up inta the nor’-nor’- 


yes, sir! 


ton steam-coal, first-chop, at a dizzy price de- 
livered at Port Arthur. The cracked stun’s 
similar fineness ta the coal—crunches under foot very 
realistic. What with all this an’ some reely good see- 
gars we've got (at last!) an’ my pipe an’ a long-necker 
or two, it ain't so bad! Pow’tul purty sunset—the 
whole west’s blood-an’-gold color. 

When it come good an’ dark agin—no moon—we 
warped 'er out fer the final run. Not sech hard work 
this time; light breeze, long, oily swell, an’ no danger 
of swampin’. We headed ’er up purty nigh due north, 
which we figgered was boun’ ta bring us in purty snug 
tathe Port. Gosh! I c’n see that pole-star yit, winkin’ 
at us over the flyin’-fish sail, an’ hear the old bamboo 
mast creakin’ an’ jumpin’ with every lift o’ the junk. 
The slide an’ rattle of that fifty ton o’ coal is in my 
ears this very minute! An’ the moanin’ of the great, 
gray, dim old Yaller Sea! 

Wunst, a long, swift shadder, trailin’ smoke, slid by 
us not two cables’ len’ths away, an’ we thanked our 
joss we carried no lights. A close shave, yessiree, but 
the Japskys never tetched us, an’ on we kep’, slappin’ 
inta the little cross-seas, an’ never seen no more trouble 
‘t all. That thar Yaller Sea’s a pow’ful big place, an’ 
they wa’n’t none too many Jap patrols! 

So we smoked an’ sweat an’ drinked an’ fed the night 
away, an’ talked some, too, ’specially Sessions, who was 
a’mighty keen on what he was a-goin’ ta do with all 
them Russky rubles. After a most etarnal long night 
the sun come up agin, an’ lo an’ behold! they’s land 
ahead off’n the port bow, p’raps four mile. It was 
Golden Hill, too—I knowed it well—a good omen! The 
risin’ sun tipped it a bright yaller, an’ our imaginations 
turned it all inta 18-K. It looked all-fired good ta us, 
now /'m a-goin’ ta tell ye! Not a sign of Japs, nuther, 
*cept a smudge of smoke on the sou’east horizon. So 
we run along in snug, with me at the bow peelin’ my 
eye fer mines. We dodged one, too, by less’n the big- 
ness of a bubble, bobbin’ almost under water at the end 
of its weed-foul chain. 

But that ain’t nuther here ner thar. On we wallers, 
Sessions at the helm, under the big guns of the forts 
on Tiger’s Tail, an’ makes the roadstead ‘fore seven. 
Patrol comes off ta us an’ speaks us p’lite as pie—takes 
us in charge an’ ties us up at a dock in the ‘‘ Rooshian 
town,”’ as it’s called. 'Bout then a slick-lookin’ officer’s 
waitin’ fer us. That was in the arly days of the siege, 
an’ the officers, at least, wa'n’t down ta mule-meat an’ 
bran-bread. We passes the time o’ day, an’ then he 
says, very p'lite an’ very careful-like, in the best book- 
English, but with that cur’ous Rooshian whang: “Al- 
low me to congratulate you on running the blockade so 
successfully. Did you experience any difficulties, any 
encounters with the—the enemy?”’ 

‘‘None 't all, Cap’n, none ’t all!’’ says I, ‘‘but this 
here deal gin us some middlin’ tall humpin’ ’fore we hit 
the reel trail fer the Port, now /'m a-goin’ ta tell ye!’’ 

Mr. Russky smiles kind-a court’ous, listenin’ hard 
with both ears an’ tryin’ ta tumble ta my meanin’, but 
‘tain’t no use. I see right away he can’t talk reel 
United States. Nevertheless, he ain’t a mite set back, 
but starts in agin with: ‘I am happy to perceive that 
you have brought us in a cargo of a most necessary 
commodity, quite essential, I may say, to our welfare. 
I desire to thank you both in the name of his Imperial 
Majesty the Czar’’—with a salute—‘‘and I trust you 
will inform me relative to the quantity you have here, 
the quality and the price?”’ 

‘This is jest like robbin’ a baby!’’ thinks I ta myself, 
but I says nothin’. 

‘Fifty ton, full weight,’’ says Sessions, very de- 
lib’rate, ‘‘first-chop steam, an’ it’s wuth one-fifty ru- 
bles a ton, er 'tain’t wuth a kopeck.”’ 

*‘One-fifty a ton,’’ thinks I—‘Why, that’s clost onta 
seventy-five dollars! Jimminy Cripes! Sessions zs out 
fer blood!’’ Ye see, we hadn't cal’lated t’ask more’n 
one-twenty-five, but I reckon the officer looked dead 
easy ta him, an’ he thought he might’s well pile it on 
some. 























‘‘Good enough, my friend,’’ says the Russovitch very 
easy-like, ‘‘but we are offering only seventy-five.’’ 

‘*Well, I said one-fifty!’’ says Sessions, ‘‘an’ you kin 
take it or leave it—don’t make no difference ta me/ I 
reckon J kin tote the stuff back whar it come from, an’ 
no damage done, if yousky ain’t got the price! When's 
the next tide run out, tide, tide, ye know, run out? We 
want ta be hikin’ back!’’ an’ he p’ints at the harbor 
mouth, 

‘‘Allow me to meet you half-way, my impetuous 
friend,’’ says the Cap'n, smilin’ sort-a chilly-like, an’ 
wavin’ his hand careless over at the fort an’ guns. 
‘*Pray let us not indulge in further discussion! This 
coal will mo¢ return—we really happen to need it— 
neither will you receive one hundred and fifty rubles 
a ton. Pray be advised. Allow me to close the—the 
deal, I believe you call it, at one hundred. Done? 
Very well! Very well, indeed! You guarantee this 
weight? But then, we shall also weigh. It would be 
best for you, I think,’’ once more that little wave of 
the hand, ‘‘to declare correctly, however. I think the 
quality will prove perfectly satisfactory.’’ (No won- 
der! They wa'n’t no better in Chiny, as fur’s that thar 
layer went!) 

With that he climbs down inta tie junk, picks up a 
couple han’ fuls of the stuff an’ looks at it good an’ clost. 
Then he kicks around an’ stirs it up with his top*boot. 
He makes quite a hole in't, too. My mouth’s drier’n a 
last year’s robin’s nest! An, say! p’raps my heart ain't 
jumpin’ some! But he never touches hardpan, an’ so 
he says it’s all O. K. an’ he'll write us our vouchers fer 
the pay jest soon’s he’s satisfied as to the weight. Says 
he'll have the stuff all unloaded sometime ‘bout five 
that afternoon, so’s we kin slip out in our junk right 
after sundown. Very obligin’ he was, that Rooshian 
Cap’n! 

ll this ain’t in our plan at all, however. We ben 
cal’latin’ ta gitour pay C.O. D. ‘‘Consid’able of a set- 
back fer the Sessions an’ Lovejoy Steam-Coal Com- 
pany!’’ thinks I ta myself. ‘‘’Pears like we, the pres’- 
dent an’ sec’tary of said corp’ration, are stric’ly up 
agin it! But Sessions, he’s equal t’ anything! I reely 
don't b’leeve that thar old Sheeny Sherlock, the feller 
what wanted ta cut a pound of meat off’n a chap 
wunst, c’d-a got ahead of Sessions! Says he, mighty 
persuasive an’ smoother’n butter: 

‘‘Now see here, Cap, I tell you what, they’s fifty 
ton here, yes, an’ fifty-five, too—any one c’d see 
that with half an eye—but [he whispers] I tell you 
what, I'll call it forty.five, at one hundred, same’s 
you said, an’ if they’s any money saved ta Rooshia, 
say a matter of five hundurd rubles or so, why— 
you know! Are you on?”’ an’ he p’ints at the offi- 
cer’s pocket. 

Well, | betcha they ain't a single officer in the 
hull Rooshian army, ner navy nuther, that ain’t 
amenable ta suggestion, as the books says, along 
them lines; so the upshot is that the Cap’n writes 
us out an order on the spot fer the full amount fer 
fifty ton on the Specie Bank. Sessions he agrees ta 
come back an’ deliver over five hundurd rubles at 
half-past five that aft’noon, when we're t’ embark. 
Take m'oath, I don’t see what he’s drivin’ at; but I 
says nothin’, an’ lets him go his gait. We can’t 
none of us die more’n wunst, says I ta myself, an’ 
it looks some ta me as if that wunst is closin’ in 
purty snug fer ws/ However, jest then the Cap’n 
he blows his little silver whistle, an’ an orderly in 
boots an’ fatigue-jacket appears, salutin’. The two 
Russkies sneeze up a little of their God-fersaken 
lingo, an’ the orderly smiles at us quite - pamee Fo 

‘*My American friends,’’ says the officer, ‘*I would 
gladly accompany you personally to the Specie Bank, 
did my duty permit.’’ (I'm thinkin’ p’raps them five 
hundurd rubles dictated that remark!) ‘‘Unfortu- 
nately, that will be impossible, so I give you in 
charge of this excellent fellow. He will guide you. 
Believe me, he is quite reliable!’’ 

With that he writes us out a word of passport, 
an’ turus us over ta the orderly-boy. His last words 
was: ‘Your junk will be here, ready, at six o'clock, 
my friends. Again I thank you! OA revwar/”’ 

Then he waves his hand at us, still smilin', an’ we 
at him, an’ that’s the last we ever see of him. 

Sessions an’ me, we’s glad enough ta git away 
from all this p'liteness, now /’m a-goin’ ta tell ye! 

A man with his head in a b’ar’s jaws ain't achin’ ta 
carry on no lengthy conversation with the critter. 
We jest gripped our passport, which was wrote in 
Greeky-lookin’ spasms, an’ kep’ clost behind the 
orderly-feller all the way, though Sessions he 
knowed the road all right, havin’ ben thar two 
three times fore the war. I reckon a silver tael he 
crossed the pa’m of that Rooshian minion with fa- 
cilitated our progress some. Anyhow, he took us 
the shortest way. The darn town looked like it had 
ben busted open sudden by su’thin’ forcible; ruins 
all ’round in the most onlikely places, an’ the streets 

a mess—looked like they was a-gittin’ ready ta put 
down asphalt—darndest town I ever see! If any 
of them shells had-a ben act’lly comin’ in that 
day, an’ bustin’, I betcha no forty-five hundurd rubles 
wouldn’t-a hired me ta stay ‘round thar, no, ner no 
forty-five thousand, nuther! Some Russky guns ’way 
off ta the north was shatterin’ the echoes ta smither- 
eens. The streets was all a mix of soldiers, off’cers, 
nusses, commissary wagons, Lord knows what! But 
we never took no notice—not with them empty money- 
belts clamorin’ ta be fed! 

Well, we got thar after quite a spell. We had all 
kinds-a red tape gittin’ our claim cashed, ‘specially as 
we insisted on gold. Seems they’s quite a premium on 
’t, too, so we didn’t git full count. It didn’t come ta 
much above forty-three hundurd rubles—say, ‘bout 
twenty-one hundurd dollars—when all’s said an’ done, 
an’ we git it stowed. Must-a ben purty nigh noon by 
that time, an’ we’re beginnin’ ta git anxious. 

Jes’ soon’s we hits the street Sessions he says: ‘‘Now, 
Lovejoy,’’ says he, ‘‘it’s up t’ us, certain sure, ta git 
right out of this here bomb-bustin’, whiskery, bleedin’ 

‘ 
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Muscovite Hades, an’ we gof-ta do it! Otherwise, 
3ing! Bang!! Good-by, Americanskys! No ‘Od Re- 
vwar' about ¢hat/ Ta stand up agin a wall an’ leta 
hull squad of moujiks sight on me would surely make 
me so nervous I'd be all of a fidget! I’m too all-fired 
bashful an’ retirin’ t’ enjoy any sech doin’s! Remem- 
ber, they begins t’ unload that thar junk of ourn in jest 
about three hours, or mebbe four! It’s certainly up to 
us ta fade away immediate!”’ 

I seconds that motion unanimous, an’ we hikes down 
to’ard the waterfront agin. Two three guards holds us 
up eng root, but the passport an’ our last few taels 
fixes ‘em O. K., an’ finally we strikes the docks, not at 
the same place our palatial craft was a-layin’, but ’bout 
a mile further up, in the Chinese town. Thar we meets 
up, at last, with a half-starved Chink sampan-man, pad- 
dlin’ about in a mess of boats an’ shippin’. We hails 
him easy, an’ after "bout ten minutes’ heartbreakin’ 
talkee-talkee, manages ta corrupt the mustard-colored 
son of the East right under the face an’ eyes of a squad 
of them darn dock-guards that kep’ rubberin’ us in a 
most obnoxious manner. It took three four dozen gold 
rubles ta quiet the nerves of all them pryin’ Roosh- 
ians; but after we'd got 'em fixed, I'll give ’em credit 
that they never let on ta notice us agin. Ivan Ivano- 
vitch has his weaknesses, an’ he has his good p’ints, an’ 
one of the latter is that he ain’t troubled by no civic 
conscientiousness. Gosh! That thar word nigh choked 
me, but I had ta have it! They ain’t no other that'll 
fill the bill! 

Well, anyway, we corrupts the guard an’ the sampan- 
man, as I was a-sayin, an’ old mustard-face agrees ta 
resk transportin’ us a short distance fer ten rubles. 
That was a most indecent price, as Chink hire runs in 
them parts; but possibly ’twas wuth it, considerin’ the 
rea] innardness of our junkerino. However, both Ses- 
sions an’ me begins ta perceive that our darned rubles 
has got wings hitched on 'em all the way round. 

‘‘Here, Confucius!’’ says Sessions ta the Chink, 
‘there’s yer filthy Rooshian lucre! Now it’s time fer 
you ta git good an’ busy! See that junk out thar in 
midstream, junkee, she’s pullee up anchor, you savvy? 
Well, thar’s whar we want t’ go! You no hurry, no 





“How d’ye do, John Bul.?’’ says Sessions, lookin’ up 


hurry 't all! Go velly easy, velly quiet, er I'll per- 
forate you! Oh, shucks, Lovejoy! What’s the use 
wastin’ good talk on this perverted idolater? He can’t 
understand ree} langwidge, anyway! Hey, you Chink, 
junkee out thar! You rowee velly slow! Savvy?” 

The Chink only smiled sort-a sickly. He can’t ketch 
none of it, that’s plain ta be seen, but he understands 
good money an’ a gesture. Gosh a’mighty! How 
money does talk: It’s surely the most eloquent thing 
on this mortal footstool ! 

**Allee lightee!’’ says he, ‘‘Inglisman getee in!” 
Think o’ that! The blame hop-hitter don’t know the 
diff between good Yankees an’ a couple-a bloomin’ beef- 
eatin’ Briddishers! But then what £27 you expec’ from 
a Chink that’s low enough t’ associate with Rooshians? 

Anyway, we embarks in his mouldy sampan, stinkin’ 
of stale fish an’ such-like gurry, an’ he stan’s in the 
starn. The sampan leaked so that you’d-a had ta bale 
the whole harbor through ‘er every day at the very 
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least cal’lation, ta keep ’er top-side the water. Never. 
theless, we takes our time—plenty of it! They ain't no 
sign o’ hurry on ws/ ‘‘Make haste slowly’’ ‘'s a dart 
good proverb, ’specially when the whole horizon's 
bris’lin’ with cannons like a jumbo pincushion. 
sions he reclines ’midships, like he was a foreign 
attachy, I sets up in the bow, likewise, an’ the Chink 
stan’s at the starn an’ sculls, same’s them fool heathen 
does. Well, after sev'ral etarnities we gits out in mid- 
channel ta the junk that’s makin’ ready ta sail. We 
passes snug ta three warships, on the way, an’ all-fired 
battered they was, too, the great gray seadogs! Nub- 
body takes no notice of a simple sampan, an’ we arrives 


Ses 


at the junk O. K., an’ circles round her, so’s ta git out-a 
sight o’ the town 

“I s’y, there, wot you fellows up to, eh?’’ cries a big 
husky voice, an’ a round bandanner-colored face peer 
over the rail. ‘‘You better move on, str’ight away 


you know,”’ says he, ‘‘or it’s more than like you'll get 
a puncture!’’ an’ with that he pokes a pistol at us 

‘Why, how d’ye do, John Bull?”’ says Sessions, look 
in’ up with his big smile. ‘‘You open to a good propo 
sition? ‘Cause if ye are—why, we kin back up every 
word with the reel coin. You don’t know us, ner we 
don't know you, but you've got room aboard this here 
junk that’s act’lly cryin’ fer occupation, an’ we've got 
a few shillin’s an’ pence we might be induced ta loosen 
our grip on! Room fer us ta Chee-Foo, versus the 
yaller boys! How’ll ye swap?” an’ with that he scoops 
a han’ful of rubles out-a his belt an’ holds 'em up. 

‘“‘Wot kind of a gyme you playin’, anyway?’ 
the red face, openin’ an interested eye. “If you fel 
lows are on the square I eyn’t got no objection to car 
ryin’ a couple of Americans for 'ire, much as I dislike 
the breed; but if you’ve bean up to any blockade-run- 
nin’ folderols, there eyn't money enough in Port 
Arthur, no, nor in all Manchuria either, to ’ire me. 1 
tell you, I value my own skin a bloomin’ sight more 
than wot I do a han'’ful o’ coin. That's the sort of a 
man /am!’’ says the crimson countenance. 

I’ve heerd good lyin’ in my day—bear-stories 
whale-whoppers, an’ minin’ yarns—but I ain't nevei 
heerd the beat of what Sessions handed out then, im- 

romptoo, to that thar Briddish junk-owner. When 

e got through I was darn night ta snivellin’, my 
self, at the cruel series of misfortunes that had pur- 
sued us poor American refugee missionaries from 
up-country, harrassed by Japs, an’ persecuted by 
Rooshians fer religion’s sake, an’ now flyin’ fer very 
life from the wrath ta come upon that foredoomed 
Muscovitish Sodom an’ Gomorrah. Him an’ old 
lobster-face chinned ‘bout five minutes, an’ Sessions 
parried some purty warm cross-questionin’. 

‘Well, I fawncy you're all right enough, as far as 
any American can be,"’ says old J. B. at last, *‘so I'll 
risk transportin’ you to Chee-Foo for one hundred 
rubles gold, an’ not a farthin’ less!”’ 

That percipitates a fresh outpour of eloquence 
from Sessions, who fairly outjaws old beefy, an’ the 
upshot of it all is that he comes down ta seventy- 
five rubles, in advance, an’ we climbs on board 
When I gits that thar deck-plankin’ underfoot I 
heaves one of the darndest sighs I ever hove, now 
/’m a-goin’ ta tell ye! 

Purty soon we cl’ars away, the junk’s papers bein’ 
O. K., an’ beats out slow inta the roadstead. Tell 
ye what I don’t breathe easy till them big guns 
draws ’way astarn. The junk’s a small one, only f. 
Bull an’ two three Chinks an’ us aboard. Bull he’s 
at the tiller, the Chinks for’rard, an’ me an’ Sessions 
*midships, not smokin’ at all, er talkin’ much, but 
lookin’ very sanctimonious an’ persecuted. Old 
Lobsterino prob'ly guessed our modest demeanor’s 
the result a piety an’ hardships; but the fact is, 
two poverty-stricken Yankees beatin’ out-a that 
gun-bristlin’ port with purty nigh two thousand 
dollars in Rooshian gold tucked away under their 
coats, an’ leavin’ a great big junk-load o’ concen- 
trated drumhead court-martial behind ’em, ain't apt 
ta spread ‘round any more'n is absolutely necessary. 
So, after we’ve paid J. B. an’ passed a few remarks 
"bout the weather an’ the war an’ sich, we relapses 
inta reticence amidships, as aforementioned. Cap’n 
Crimson, seein’ ‘tain’t no use ta try an’ pump us, 
jest lets us relapse. Outward, I’m ca’m; but my 
innards feels all-overish. ‘Side which, I’m nigh 
famished, not havin’ had no grub sence sunup, an’ 
it’s now goin’on 5 P.M. Take it all together, I’m 
fidgety 's a hoss in fly-time, though Sessions he 
keeps cooler’n a cowcumber. 

The light off-shore breeze stiffens at last, as the 
sun draps low over the Gulf of Pechili, an’ we begins 
ta slap inta the waves quite smart. Already the forts 
is beginnin’ ta loom less threatenin’, an’ the guns is 
fadin’ out a mile er so off’n the pert quarter, an’ al- 
ready we’s beginnin’ ta chirk up some, when—*‘ By 
Cripes, Lovejoy! Look-a that, will ye!’’ sings out 
Sessions, an’ p’ints with his lean forefinger at Gol- 
den Hill. Thar, top-a the fortifications, I see a little 
knot-a men, ten er a dozen, mebbe, separatin’, geth- 
erin’ together, an’ it seems ta me wavin’ teeny lit- 

tle arms like bugs’ feelers, only lookin’ ’bout a million 
times smaller. ‘The sun glinted on su’thin’ bright that 
must-a ben a sword. I didn’t have no time ta notice 
nuthin’ else, when Puf// . . . out squirts a little white 
cloud from beside the group, an’ Zee-e-c-ce / 
su’thin’ sings sudden, ’way high in the air, an’ down 
screams a shell an’ kerchugs inta the sea like a water 
spout, some fifty fathom off'n the port bow. Ina minute 
Boom-m-m-mm / comes the report, rollin’ an 
over the bay. The Chink sailors lets out a yell you 
c’d-a heerd half a mile, an’ falls on their punkin- 
colored faces. Old J. B. looks thunderstruck 

“‘That’s a rotten bad shot!’’ says I, ‘‘if it’s us they’s 
after, an’ I reckon it zs / If they can’t shoot no better’n 
that /"" says I, ‘‘I wouldn't be ’fraid ta go agin "em with 
popguns! Look-a that, now, will ye?’ Puff!. 
Zee-c-e-ce//... PLOP-WHOOSH//... Boom- 
m-m-mm!!! *Nuthershell spouts like an old bull-whale 
less’n two boat-len’ths ahead. (Continued on page 26.) 
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She thought her heart must break 


AWN BY FRED PEGRAM 


HE Burgravine Betty had a curious glitter in 

those eyes of her s, that generally astonished the 

stranger by their soft flower-blue in her olive 

face. Upon cheeks usually colorless she wore a 
dark flush, yet, withal, she was full of smiles; was it 
not the wedding morning of the little Baroness Sidonia, 
her husband’s niece? 

The old Burg of Wellenshausen, on the top of the 
crag, had been in a mighty bustle these three days; for 
singular circumstances, and the bridegroom's unwaver- 
ing determination—he was in a position to dictate terms 
and did dictate them—had hurried the date of the cere- 
mony in unprecedented fashion. His desire to see the 
last of his uncanny host, and to be free from the pry- 
ing and « hallenging eyes of his hostess, was second only 
to the yearning for the dear solitude @ deux with his 
young bride 

Had the neighbors of the Burgrave of Wellenshausen 
been available (and the heads of the few great houses 
of the environs were at the court of Jerome, making 
merry, regardless of universal war and of brewing sedi- 
tion) they could hardly have been invited on such scant 
notice. And yet it was the greatest heiress of the 
country that was to be married this day; and the man 
she was to wed—a young Austrian, Graf von Waldorf- 
Kilmansegg, kinsman of the Burgravine—was no whit 
her inferior in blood, looks, or purse. For so hasty a 
union, it was a marvelously fitting one, and the cere- 
mony in the little stone chapel nestling under the 
frowning walls of the Burg was, if ungraced by guests, 
charming in its simplicity and earnestness. The bride- 
groom looked manly and enamored; the bride was 
sweet in childish dignity, with a certain dainty com- 
posure. The Burgrave looked the ‘‘noble father’’ to 
the last detail, and shed tears in his mustache—whereat 
the Burgravine’s eyes glittered with a more steely flash 
than ever. 

At breakfast, later, all went with the same smooth- 
ness, and, if there was an indecorous absence of response 
displayed by the young couple, as well as by the gracious 
mistress of the Castle, when enthusiastic toasts were 
proposed (and deeply drunk) by the Burgrave, none 
could complain of the quality of the glances exchanged 
by the bride and the bride groom over their perfunctory 
libations. As for the Burgravine Betty, she wellnigh 
matched her lord in tossing the Sillery down her 
delicate throat. 

Yet was she in a strange hurry to get the little new 
Countess Kilmansegg away from the feast into the pri- 
vacy of her own turret apartment, ostensibly to robe 
her for the journey. The bridegroom followed his 
bride with a long, deey, glance; which catching, the 
Burgravine Betty tossed her head. 

Once alone with the girl, she whisked the bridal veil 
from the yellow head with such feverish sind ungentle 






hands that Sidonia turned round to look upon her in 
amaze—only to meet a positive glare from the blue 
eyes. 


‘“‘Why, Aunt Betty! 

“Why, Sidonia!—forgive, I should say Most High 
Lady Countess!”’ 

“Have I done anything?’ stammered the child, for- 
getful of her new dignity. ‘‘Have I vexed you?’ Her 
young hea rt was overflowing with tenderness; she fain 
would art tenderly from all she had known of home. 

“Vexed? -I?’’ quoth the lady 

Here they were interrupted by a frightened-looking 
tirewoman, whom the Burgravine drove away with 
actual fierceness. 

“I will myself attend to the Countess. Get you 
gone!—Nay, my love,’’ proceeded she, once more ad- 
dressing her niece, and in a biting tone of sweetness, 
‘“‘wherefore should I be vexed?—I may be ashamed for 
my sex. Iam still, I must confess, under the shock of 
the recent scandal, which has rendered necessary this 
humiliating marriage, but—’’ 

“In God’s name,’’ interrupted the bride, ‘‘what is 
this?’ She removed the myrtle wreath with steady 
fingers from her fair tresses, and then approached with 
a countenance singularly alt ered ng aged, ‘‘You must 
tell me e what you mean, Aunt Betty,’’ she said. 








‘Were you as innocent as you pretend,” retorted the 
Burgravine, now fairly panting, ‘‘it were no kindness 
to you, child, to let. you depart am ignorance of the 
truth. But you can'scarce be blind to the fact that the 
poor young man below has but wedded yor to save 
your name—your honor.”’ 

Sidonia went white to the lips. ‘tI don’t under- 
stand... .’’ she faltered. But there was a great 
horror gathering in her eyes. 

‘‘Do you need to be told then,’’ cried the other, 
clapping her plump hands together in exasperation, 
“that if a young girl spends a night in a cave alone 
with a young man, her reputation is not worth a silver 
groat?”’ 

The blood raced back to the bride’s cheeks. 

‘*Do you taunt me for having saved your life, Aunt 
Betty? What, say I, saved your reputation? ... Nay, 
I'll not believe you; my husband is not made of such 
false stuff. He has told me he loves me, he has my 
faith.”’ 

The Burgravine broke into shrill laughter; then, 
with a sudden change of mood, she folded her niece to 
her heart, hysterically. 

‘‘Nay, my poor lamb, I have been hard with you! 
Go, go in your touching confidence, I will say no 
further word. It would be cruel to enlighten you a 
day sooner than necessary.”’ 

The new Countess showed more passion upon this 
display of affection than she had been moved to by the 
former gibing. She caught the Burgravine’s wrists 
with little hands of steel. 

‘‘Now, speak your meaning . 
Aunt Betty!”’ 

‘*Never!’’ declared the Burgravine; and in the same 
breath shrieked and vowed she must give way before 
such intolerable violence. Then, rubbing one dimpled 
wrist after another, she whimpered that her heart was 
broken. ‘‘Ungrateful child,” She sebbed, ‘‘have I not 
sacrificed myself to you?—A-ah! he has vowed that he 
loves you—’’ (It is well to lash one’s self into passion 
when it is hard to strike in cold blood.) ‘‘Four days 
ago on that very turret platform,’’ she dramatically 
pointed to the gloomy silhouette of the East Tower 
through the deep lancet window, ‘‘only four days ago, 
he held me to his heart—this devoted husband of yours 
—and consecrated his life to me!”’ 

“I do not believe you,’’ said Sidonia again. But her 
soft young face seemed suddenly turned to marble. 

‘*Fool!"’ cried the Burgravine; she drew a crumpled 
billet from her bosom and spread it out before the 
bride’s eyes. ‘‘See here, he writes to me, asks me to 
meet him among the ruins. Read the words, ‘All will 
be ready.’ What do they mean, think you? Why, 
that his coach was waiting below to whirl us to our own 
land, to safety, to happiness!’ 

“Then why did you not go—why did you send me?”’ 
asked Sidonia, stonily. 

‘*Because I was a fool,’’ cried the Burgravine, and 
set her teeth upon such savage accents of truth that at 
last Sidonia believed. She took the crumpled bit of 
paper from her aunt’s shaking hands. Her own shook 
not at all. 

It is well,’’ she said, ‘‘go you and send him to me. 
I know, now, what I have to do.’’ And she thrust the 
note into the bosom of her bridal frock. 

To be thoroughly successful in revenge 
is always slightly alarming. So thought 
the Burgravine Betty, as she closed the 
door upon this unknown, this strange Si- 
donia. But, having gone too far to retreat, 
spite resolved to reap the final gratification. 


you shall speak, 


HE bridegroom entered with reverent 
yet eager joy; then, upon sight of his 
bride, checked his advance, all amazement. 
Sidonia sat in a high-backed chair as on 
a judgment seat, with face coldly set, yet 
with eyes blazing unconscious reproach. 

“I sent for you, Monsieur de Kilman- 
segg,’’ she said with great distinctness of 
enunciation, ‘‘to tell you that I decline to 
go away with you.”’ 

Whither had fled the crystal music of 
her voice? He had an irritable pride and 
passionate blood, and withal a brain that 
was not apt at swift intuition. 

‘I do not understand,”’ he said, even as 
she, but a few minutes ago, had said; and 


his tone was that of anger. Perhaps she had expected 
another attitude—had pictured him, poor child! crying 
in despair at her feet. Her wounded dignity was rein- 
forced by a revulsion of unknown feelings which sud- 
denly turned almost to hatred. She would not stoop 
to explain, still less to complain: ‘‘It is sufficient that 
you should understand that now we part: I do not go 
with you. Go you, and forget me.”’ 

‘‘Good God!" he ejaculated helplessly. He stood 
staring at her. Then a horrible suspicion sprang upon 
him. Was it possible this young creature had but 
played a part with him? Had she feigned sweet maiden 
love and wedded him, virginally tender, but to save the 
threatened honor of her name .. .? Nay, more mon- 
strous thought still, was the whole business a hideous 
conspiracy . . .? He was shaken with a sudden fury; 
acrimson tide rushed to his face. In two strides he 
was beside her, menacingly bending over her. 

‘*You are my wife,’ he cried. ‘*You are mine—mine! 

you belong to me, you must do as I order—as I 
please !”” 

His look filled her with new unknown terrors. Child- 
woman, she shrank instinctively from something to her 
nameless, yet infinitely offending. Clasping her hands 
upon her breast to still the throbbing of her heart, she 
heard, beneath her fingers, the whisper of Aunt Betty’s 
treacherous billet. 

Stung into fresh disdain, she reared her head and 
measured him with her glance. Baroness Sidonia was 
not the daughter of a fierce and antique race for 
nothing. 

‘*You can take my money if you will, all my money 
—and I am very rich, they tell me—so that you only 
go. Go!” 

As if her little sunburnt hand had struck him a 
deadly blow, Steven Lee, Count von Waldorf Kilman- 
segg, stepped back a couple of paces, and the hot young 
blood, ebbing from his face, left it gray. 

He paused for a while; then made her a bow, turned 
on his heel, and went tothe door. On the threshold he 
looked back at her for a second; it was a farewell look, 
and bore in it a pride as high and bleeding as her own, 
a reproach as keen. She saw that his lip trembled 
Then the door was closed, very gently, between them 
and she heard his steps die away down the winding 
stone stairs. She glanced at her new wedding ring 
and thought her heart must break; but yet she sat 
and made no effort to recall him. 


iy! WAS a day of scurrying breezes and dappled skies. 
Long pools reflected blue and white in the ruts of 
his Majesty King Jerome of Westphalia’s neglected 
roads. Wide and deep ruts they were—tracks of the 
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The rider splashed through the mud at reckless speed 
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‘Grand Army”’ that had been—and even a village child 
could have told that great guns and wagons had passed 
that way before the sweeping by of the last spring 
storm. 

But the rider on his big-boned iron-gray horse 
splashed through the mud at reckless speed, and, if he 
had had a thought for the testimony of the road, would 
not have understood it. 

A stranger to the land—English by education, by 
inheritance head of a great Austrian house—he had 
gone on his travels to train his youthful mind in the 
study of the tangled politics of nations, as became one 
entitled by birth to take place some day among the 
legislators of his country. And, behold, fate had laid 
a trap for his unwary heart and he had fallen. 

A man may wrench himself free of love’s snare, as the 
wild thing of the woods from the teeth of the springe; 
but at what vital hurt, how maimed, how bruised, how 
deeply marked! What was it to Steven Lee, Count 
von Waldorf Kilmansegg, that the west wind, dashing 
against his face, was balmy with the breath of the 
black pine woods on the rising slopes to his right; that 
the rank meadows that fell away to the left were color 
alive, gold-green in the sunlight; that shadows swept 
across them like spirit messages? His ears were deaf 
to the organ chant of the pines, to the shrill joy ot the 
lark, echoing back from the blue vault. Unmoved, he 
trotted through the poverty-stricken villages, by the 
deserted homesteads, once flourishing, beside the wasted 
cornfields. One whom life was treating as evilly as 
himself could not be expected to bestow even the alms 
of pitying thought to the peasant soldiers, stiff in the 
snows of Russia, or plodding vanquished in Spanish 
rocky deserts, nor to the starving families to whom the 
breadwinner would never return. He did not even 
know whither he was hurrying, so long as he crossed 
the nearest frontier of a country to him accursed. To 
this all the passion of his mind was bent. 


ww head bent toward the wind and fiddle slung 
on his shoulder, a wandering musician was breast- 
ing the hill where the high Imperial Road, skirting the 
Thuringian forest, bends toward that fertile valley 
watered by the Fulda. Even the hard sinews of the 
gray steed faltered before the steepness of the ascent. 
The mounted traveler had to curb his impatience to 
suit his steed, and-found himself level with the humble 
wayfarer at a pace that forced progression side by side. 
Yet, on the instant he had recognized him and fain 
would have passed at highest speed. Certes, it seemed 
hard that, in this wide empty country, upon the soli- 
tary road, he should stumble upon the one.man whom 
he would of all others avoid—the man who had had of 
late so much influence (he now thought for disaster) 
upon his life. 

These were days when it seemed Fortune turned her 
wheel in freakish humor, precipitating the mighty, ex- 
alting the base-born. What private tragedy had met 
this vagrant musician in the midst of universal cata- 
clysm? Those who knew him as a wanderer upon high 
roads, dependent for his bread on the favor that his 
fiddle found, could only speculate. But his manner 
was that of one to whom command comes naturally, 
his temper that of the scholar and the philosopher; he 
had a singular power over those whose places he chose 
to frequent. To rich and poor he was alike welcome, 
but no one knew his secret. 

Steven, whom fate seemed freakishly to throw across 
this strange creature’s path, had more than once suf- 
fered himself to be led by him, and now, in humiliation 
and soreness of heart, accused him secretly of evil 
counsel. 

Fiddle-Hans—for so the wanderer was known in the 
countryside—started as he beheld the young face look- 
ing down at him from over the horseman’s cloak. 

**You?’’ he exclaimed. 

“T!"’ said Steven. 

The man on foot halted, and he on horseback uncon- 
sciously reined in. The two remained staring at each 
other, and in the eyes of both was hot reproach. 

**And whither set you off alone, bridegroom, on your 
gray horse?’ asked the musician at length, in that tone 
of irony under which he hid most of his emotions. 

‘‘Anywhere,’’ answered the bridegroom with a pale 
smile, ‘‘so long as I put space between myself and my 
bride."’ 

Fiddle-Hans drew his brows together into a dark 
frown. His nostrils dilated—the corners of his mouth 
twitched. 

‘‘Peste!"’ said he under his voice. Then: ‘‘Isit nota 
little premature? The ceremony took place this morn- 
ing, I believe. I think I heard the joybells from the 
distance. Had it been a few months later, but now—”’ 

His tone was cynical; but his eye was stern and 
anxious, and his weatherbeaten face looked suddenly 
old and drawn. 

‘‘Months?”’ echoed the rider with a bitter laugh. ‘'It 
took her but the measure of minutes to decide on my 
worth.” 

‘‘Her—?”’ commented Fiddle-Hans with inquiring 
emphasis. 

“Did you think,’ answered Steven—and though he 
strove to be cool, the passion of his wrath wrote itself 
on every line of his usually impassive face and vibrated 
in his voice like the first mutterings of thunder—‘‘did 
you think I went through the marriage ceremony for 
the pure amusement of making a nine days’ scandal 
and deserting my hour-old wife? That would have 
been a brilliant joke indeed! No, my friend—the situ- 
ation is of her making. She took her woman's privi- 
lege and changed her mind.”’ 

“She was a child yesterday,” said Fiddle-Hans. 

There was pain in Steven's smile as he returned: 
“She was no child this morning.” 

‘‘But, good God!’’ cried the other impatiently, ‘‘even 
so, did she play the woman, was it not the more reason 
for you to play the man? You left her, you left her 
. . . is it possible? For a few sharp words, some vulgar 
misunderstanding! Why, she was yours, man, and you 
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should have carried her with you, were it on the crup- 
per of that high-boned gray.”’ 

‘‘Aye,”’ replied Steven. ‘‘Even so, as you say. It 
also dawned upon me, deficient as Iam in wits, that the 
time had come for me to play the man. I actually an- 
nounced my intention of carrying her away with me 
by main force—not on the gray, but in the coach pre- 
pared for our bridal journey. She reminded me 
that I took her fortune with her.”’ 

‘‘Ah, bah!”’ said the Fiddler, and winced as if he had 
been struck. 

‘It seems she is an heiress,’’ said the bridegroom's 
voice over his head. ‘‘She offered me half her fortune 
‘ her whole fortune, if I would go without her. 
Hey? What answer wouid you have a man make to 
that? I got the first saddle-horse to be had for money 
and rode away, leaving her my carriage and horses and 
my servant . for a Countess Waldorf Kilmansegg 
must have her equipage. That episode is closed!”’ 
The rider checked his reins and set the rested horse to 
his labor up the hill once more. 

Fiddle-Hans had been looking down at the stones at 
his feet; he now roused himself, and, bending his head 
like a man under the blast of a storm, fell into pace 
beside the gray. His shoulders were rounded as be- 
neath a burden, yet it was evident that Fate had played 
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It was a sound like the beat of giant storm rain upon 
forest leaves—only that it was measured at repeated 
intervals by rhythmic jingle and clink. Even as he 
spoke, Steven heard a crisp drumming of hoofs separate 
itself from the stream of confused sound; then, upon 
the ring of two words, in a commanding voice, the 
thunder-wave of advance broke itself into silence, in 
the midst of which silence suddenly pattered a succes- 
sion of cracking shots close on one another, as beads 
dropping from a string. 

‘Stand back!"’ cried the Fiddler. And, suiting the 
action to the word, he seized the gray by the bit and 
forced it backward into the ditch that girt the road on 
the side of the fields. 

‘*But, what is it?’’ asked Steven once more, as the 
clamor within the woods rose again in confusion, a 
hideous medley of human voices wrangling like angry 
beasts, of plunging and neighing of horses, crackling 
of boughs, and thud of iron hoofs. The Fiddler dilated 
his nostrils—he stood leaning back against the flank of 
the gray, his right hand still firmly on the bit. A fine 
blue vapor of a pungent smell was oozing between the 
dark firs. 

‘‘Have you never smelled it before, you innocent?”’ 
said he, looking up at the rider, and his sunburnt face 
was kindled by stern fires. ‘‘ Yet there’s scarce a square 
rod of Europe these twelve years that has not 
known the smoke of this holocaust. It is Bat- 
tle, man!”’ 

The words were still on his lips when the 
placid front of the forest before them was sud- 
denly shaken and pierced in a hundred places. 
Red-coated hussars with flying blue dolmans— 
bareheaded most, but some with huge shako 
and plume at a disheveled angle—broke covert 
along the whole line; crashing through the un- 
der wood, leaping, it seemed, one upon the other, 
each man inclining in his saddle and wildly 
spurring toward the downward slope at a tear- 
ing gallop. 

Steven’s gray shivered under him. It had 
been, no doubt, in its youth, a charger; cer- 
tainly it was now seized with martial ardor. 
Flinging up its head fiercely to shake off the 
Fiddler’s grip, it displayed such a strong inten- 
tion to join in the race—which, no doubt, it 
conceived to be a glorious charge—that a less 
practiced rider would have found it hard to 
keep the saddle. 

As it was, Steven could gather but a confused 
impression of the flying troop as it thundered 
past—a whirl—bucketing, straining, pumping, 
clanking, splashing; of men’s faces crimson, 
distorted, open-mouthed, of bridles slavered 
with blood and foam, of craning horses’ necks 
and nostrils afire. 

Fiddle-Hans gave a loud laugh. 

‘The most gallant, the Hussars of the Guard 
of his Majesty, Jerome the First, and last . . 
in full rout. And, O shadows of Moscow! here 
come the pursuers!’’ 

The forest was now alive with hoarse guttural 
cries as if the wooded depths had suddenly re- 
leased some giant brood of ravens. And then, 
helter-skelter—-even as the last belated hussar, 
blood streaming from a black gash in his fore- 
head, clattered heavily rearmost of his comrade, 
reins loose, clinging to the saddle—they came! 
Huns! Squat riders on squat horses—cattle and 
man shaggy and unkempt one as the other— 
with long tags of matted hair bobbing round 
wild bearded faces, pointed fur caps drawn 
down to the eyes, sheepskin-clad knees drawn up 





‘Take it now, lest a breath from heaven scatter its bloom’’ 


him too many scurvy tricks for him to be astonished. 
After a while he laid his hand upon the dappled neck 
and looked up at the rider. 

‘These women,”’ he said, ‘‘these children, they in- 
sult a man because they do not understand. Mischief 
has been made here . mischief is always alert when 
marriage bells are ringing. Go back to her!” 

“*1?”’ cried Steven. 

‘Go back to her,’’ said the tramping Fiddler again, 
as he trudged the stony way beside the young lord 
riding. ‘‘Be generous—”’ 

Steven laughed out loud, and the Fiddler knew that 
the wound had gone deeper even than he suspected. 

“TI am for Vienna,"’ said the bridegroom briefly, ‘‘but 
I shall make fit settlements upon her, never fear, and 
such provisions as may safeguard her honor and my 
own.”’ 

‘‘Nay, comrade—”’ interrupted the other, looking up 
keenly, ‘‘such a union as yours, why—’twould be the 
easiest contract to annul that ever two young fools 
repented of.”’ 

Steven’s hands contracted over the leather. 

‘‘Do you think so?’’ said he, and grew darkly crim- 
son. ‘‘O, of course,’’ he said and laughed—‘‘that would 
be much the best—aha! Annul .! Well, she has 
only to wish it.’’ The musician, observing him, 
showed now a lighter countenance and presently smiled 
to himself. Then he shifted his instrument from his 
back to his breast and began to twang the strings, as if 
in deep reflection. 

‘‘We shall part at the top of the hill,’’ said the rider. 

‘Shall we?’’ said the wayfarer. ‘I think not. 
Listen, my lord.’’ The rousing spring wind brought 
indeed a strange distant rumor on its wings, and the 
Fiddler imposed silence on his restless fingers, and 
stood still himself, leaning his ear. 

Once more Steven arrested the gray’s climb. There 
is nothing so infectious as the curiosity of the ear. 
The flapping breeze fell as they halted, and then the 
scunds which it had brought to them over the crest of 
the knoll seemed tobe repeated with much greater dis- 
tinctness from the vale in their rear. 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked the horseman. 
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almost to the chin; brandishing rough spears; 
stirruped with rope; miscellaneous booty—a 
goose, a sucking pig, a frying-pan maybe, a 
cottage clock—swinging at the saddle-bow; 
they came, shouting their crow call, exulting, squeal- 
ing, grunting; they came, filled the road with clamor 
and clatter and stench ... and were gone, before 
Steven could draw—it seemed to him—the full breath 
of his amazement. 

Like the second gust of the hurricane, they had gath- 
ered and broken by them and were past, the clamor of 
their tempest way rising loud, then growing suddenly 
faint in the distance, as the valley received them. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Fiddle-Hans, looking up, ‘‘here is an 
experience for your English-bred youth. Fate has an- 
nihilated the centuries, you have beheld the passage of 
the Barbarians. Pouah—what a wild-beast trail they 
have left behindthem! To think that Napoleon should 
have gone to seek these wolves and jackals in their 
steppes, and spread the Cossack over the face of 
Europe!”’ 

He sprang out of the ditch, and the gray, much in- 
jured in feeling, snorting and sullenly upheaving its 
haunches, was induced to follow. A roll of far-off 
musketry crepitated up to them from the plain. ‘‘Do 
you hear?’’ said Fiddle-Hans. ‘*And do you know what 
that means?”’ 

‘They are fighting on the other side of the Hill,’’ said 
Steven, spurring toward the crest. 

‘’Tis the Empire cracking,”’ said the musician, run- 
ning alongside, his hand at the stirrup-leather. ‘These 
are the little cracks by which the little House of West- 
phalia is doomed to fall, as the cottage falls on the hill 
side from the earthquake that has wrecked thecity. It 
is the back wave from Moscow which assails us here 
to-day.”’ 

They had halted on the crest, and their gaze plunged 
into the open valley which lay outstretchea in the sun- 
shine. A canopy of blue smoke hung over the fields 
that spread between their knoll and the little town, 
some half-mile distant. The mist was pierced with 
slow-moving lines of »ayonets which flashed back the 
sunshine; traversed with color—on the one side the 
greens and reds and grays of marching companies, and 
on the other solid masses of dark blue. 

Fiddle-Hans ran a knowing eye over the scene. ‘*Aha 
The Prussians held the town,”’ said he; ‘‘contrast their 





sober uniforms with Jerome's scarlets and 
greens, his plumes and gold lace.... A 


there go our runaways! They have tound 
9 S HAV] NG theirfsupport. See them draw up behind yon- 
der crimson platoon—our little brother Je- 
rome’s Grenadiers of the Guard, for he must 
S @) A p ape big brother Napoleon and his Old Guard! 
. Look, look, our friends, the Cossacks, roll The A e 





together like a swarm of hornets at the foot 
of the hill; they find themselves cut off from 
their Prussian allies—and if the hussars but of the 


rally in time we shall see the réles of the 
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combat of Heiligenstadt, in the teeth of the 
defeated Kalmuck. Caw—caw! it shrieked, 
catching the very guttural of the last belated 
Cossack, who struggled in rear of his com- 
rades ona wounded horse. The man turned 
back in his sheepskin saddle, fury in his blood- 
shot eyes, raised his rough weapon over his 
head, measuring his distance. 

“Take care!’ cried Steven, leaping from 
the bank. Louder and shriller played Fiddle- 
Hans. 

The savage hurled the lance, and Steven, 
flinging himself forward, with arms extended, 
caught the blow. He rolled back upon the 
player, and both came to the ground together. 
The music fell mute. 

Shouting victory, the Cossack drove his 
bleeding steed into the brushwood. 


“WF Madame Sidonia were here,"’ said the 
Fiddler, with emphasis on the married 
title, ‘‘what a hero you would be to her!”’ 
He had bound Steven's shoulder—the 
wound was an ugly gash enough — minis- 
tered to him with the wine of the country 
from a flask of his own, and water from the 


King Jerome’s troops and the raiders, was 


were growling in the valley. 

The happy May winds blustered in the 
tree-tops; they had swept the sky from west 
to east, more blue than there is color in lan- 
guage to describe. There was a wonderful 

ulse of striving, growing things about them. 
tvery grass-blade shook in lusty individual 
life. The leafage was full of the bright-eyed 
feathered broods of first spring wooings. 
The whole forest hummed in delicate rumor 
with the secret joys of nature’s fecundity. . . 
In the plain, ana f and with tumult, the 
masters of earth were strewing its fair face 
with Death. 

“If Madame Sidonia were here,’’ had said 
the Fiddler, and cast a sly look at the young 
man’s face over the last knot of his bandage. 

Steven frowned and.was silent. 

“They will go on tearing each other to 
pieces down there till night. What say you? 
Shall not gray steed retrace his steps and 
carry master bridegroom back where he 
should be?’’ 

“No!” cried the other, the blood leaping 
to his livid face— ‘‘A thousand times no! | 
am not yet the base thing she deems me.” 

The musician subdued a sigh. 

‘‘What a noble thing is true pride,’’ quoth 
he, picked up his fiddle and began to examine 
it carefully. ‘‘Heavens,’’ he cried, ‘if you 
had broken it! Does a man fling himself 
upon another 1n such inconsiderate fashion 
when there’s a Stradivarius between them?’’ 





‘*Had it not been for my want of considera- 
tion,’’ said Steven, with some pique, “T think 
the precious instrument would hardly have 
known the touch of your fingers again.”’ 

‘**My friend,” said the Fiddler gravely, ‘‘the 
steel has not been tempered, the lead has not 
been cast, that will reach this heart. Ah, 
Lord!” 

It was an exclamation of uttermost weari- 
ness. He picked at his strings and tightened 
them with absent fingers, then he flashed a 
sudden smile at his companion. 

“You are amazed, are you not, at my in- 
gratitude? ‘What! Here have 1, Count Wal- 
dorf Kilman egg, preserved the existence of 
this wretched tramp at the risk of my noble 
valuable one—here have I shed my blue 
blood to save his muddy fluid, and the crea- 
ture has not evena thank you!’... Com- 
rade,”’ went on the musician, and his brilliant 
eye dilated, his countenance assumed a lofty, 
dignified mien, ‘‘I would not shame myself 
and you by such a word as ‘Thanks!’ The 
creature that would not give himself to save 
his fellow creature when he can is not worth 
the name of man.” 

Steven, abashed that he had indeed thought 
himself heroic, blushed again, and, looking 
down, began idly plucking with his unhurt 
right hand the wood violets that grew in 
atches on the bank. The Fiddler followed 
fis movements, then his eye suddenly grew 
fixed, his jaw dropped. Slowly the healthy 
color ebbed from his cheek and left it ashen. 
Steven, looking at him, was astonished and 
alarmed. 
“For heaven's sake,’’ he cried, ‘tare you 
ill?” 
The Fiddler stretched out his hand and 
culled the posy from the other’s grasp. The 
touch of his fingers was as cold as death. 
‘*Violets!"’ said he, in a sort of whisper. 
“There is blood on them.’’ He shuddered 
from head to foot. 
“Perhaps all the mystery is but that he is a 
wor mad gentleman,’’ thought Steven, and 
Comet where his gray was cropping the 
young oe and wondered if he could mount 
unaided. 
Then Fiddle-Hans laid the flowers on his 
knee and, still staring at them with the same 
eye of mingled horror and grief, gathered 
his instrument to his embrace and drew from 
it a strain the like of which Steven had never 
heard. Low and simple it was with even a 
delicate lilt, as to the shadow dance of by- 
gone joys, yet so heartrending that after a 
moment or two, the listener, with tears rising 
to his eyes and a catch at his throat, cried on 
his companion to stop. 
The musician laid down his fiddle and 
turned his drawn countenance upon the 
youth. 
“That is the melody in the violets, the 
melody that is never silent in my soul, night 
or day. You can not bear it; why, then, 
you must listen to the story: I was once as 
young as you are—and had also a very noble 
pride—I had nearly as much reason,” said 
Fiddle-Hans, his pale lips writhing in a smile 
of bitterest self-scorn, ‘‘but as men differ, 
their same passions vary in motive. It was 
of little moment to me that I came of an an- 
cient house—(ah! it pleases you to know so 
much? You have always guessed it, else had 
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lest I should blush for you.) No, my pride was 
he pride of intellect. I knew a vast amount! 
I learned to lisp English that I might study 
Bacon and Locke, and to chew German that 
Il might wrangle over Fichte and Kant. 

I was the friend of Helvetius and Diderot, the 
rival of Holbach. We worshiped Voltaire. 
Reason was our God! In short, I was one of 
those they called the Encyclopedists; we 
dreamed of doing away with old Abuses and 
replacing all established things by brand 
new Perfections. Humanity and freedom 
was our war-cry. With sweet oi] and rose 
water our revolution was to be accomplished 
You know what we did for France and the 
world? We set the first stone rolling a quar 
ter-century ago, and,”’ with a tragic smile he 
) “vou can hear the echo 
: Free- 


x down yonder 
and the whole world is en- 















to the valley 


l reverberat 









he« 





dom we preac 
slaved as never it w 


our lodestar, and the t 


state was handed overt 
to the lowest intellect to guide it 
passions! Humanity was our 
drenched 


to their brute 
watchword, and France was 
blood from end to end, and her sons have 
brought blood and fire to every land in Eu- 
rope! The blood of that wretched son of the 
steppes blackening yonder on the road—the 
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is 
| blood shed in yonder bullet-riddled 
iat very volley that shakes us as we sit 
i ffered to the honor of that same trinity 
of our invention: Freedom, Humanity, and 
Reason! Oh, glorious was the path we 
Had we not just cause for pride?’ 
silent a second, and Steven dared 
k, so corrosive was the bitterness of 
1 t the emotion 
itten on eve his countenance. 
“Oh, it was a golden time!"’ he resumed. 
osophized up to the ster 
lles Louis made beautiful 
nette tended snowy sheep 
Trianon, and not the wisest o 
As for me 
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furrow of! 
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ned at 
us ever Saw the precipice yawn. 
en the greatest minds are subject to 

1ity—"’ his lips 
, “I fell in love, 
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the 











passions of h 
ynic smil 
than the most elemen 
! rof the land. She he hesi- 
ted; then, steadying his voice, proceeded in 
es which betrayed t effort of speech— 
‘she was ot an old-fashioned Breton stock 
and her ideas and mine were as the poles 

But upon one common ground, and 
it was to me, we met and were 











asunder. 
fair pasture 
: we loved.”’ 
paused, his breath came quick “My 
said, and it if he Knew 
»OKE, how | love d her!’ 
a violet from the heap on his 











seemed as 





issed rers over caress- 
2>coUu softened. jhe 








tler accents than 





it Was in ge! 
heard 
other, young man, and one 
to be mistaken in some 
judgment, the 
g the Be- 








lieves tue other 


cardinal point of 





thought each cherishes is to b 
loved to the truth. had no doubt but that 


mind; she, but that she 





I could op 
would reueem my perverted soul. I have 
told you what a fine pride I had. So noble it 
was that I was proud of my pride. And being 
an apostle of Liberty, the idea that a woman 
should resist her husband, that the weaker 
vessel should not give way to the stronger, 
never dawned on my emancipated mind! If 
we had loved each other less; if we had not 
cared so intensely that the one should be 
| worthy of the other’s ideal. Well, well 

—we quarreled! The fault was mine; could 

I not have been content to worship her in her 
| sweet faith? She had a high spirit. I 
| wounded her in a thousand ways. Women 











have susceptibilities that we, thick-hided, 
| thick-witted, dream not of. Even when we 
| touch them to caress, we bruise them. And 
| then, when their pain is intolerable and they 


turn and strike at us, our wound is that of 
the most innocent, the most injured! Oh, 
when my measure was full against her, she 
| insulted me, if you like—much as your little 
| bride this morning insulted your Highminded- 
| ness. She said words that my exquisite pride 
| could not endure. My nobility of soul was 
| such that it left me no choice but to desert 
the woman whom I had vowed to protect; to 
ake parade of my manhood by leaving | 
» live her own life alor to cast the 
ind lovely thing 1 had held in my arms away 
from my love and guardianship. No doubt, 
no doubt, I made some very generous dispo- 
} sitions as regards my fortune (even as you 
| now propose toward Madame Sidonia), and 
had her people to go to, even as your 
wife has—those whom she had given up 
come tome. But when the day came that 
| had to look into my heart and read the truth, 
what did lsee? Look into your heart now 
and learn the baseness of your own motives 
Why do you leave your bride? Why did I 
leave mine? For what reason, but that she 
might weep and mourn for me; that she might 
learn how precious was the jewel she had 
not appreciated! To be revenged, revenged 
| on the Beloved : 
He flung himself back against the bole of 
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eyes. 

“Steven could have said a great deal against 
| f the cases and about his own 
| superior motives. But a tragic tension held 

him. And the countenance of Fiddle-Hans 
was as that of a man who in his soul contem- 
| plates the anguish of death. Presently he 

began again, his eyes still shut upon the 
outer world “T left her—left France, left 
Europe. I went to America, the new home 
of freedom, the only country on the face of 
the earth where the goddess was worshiped 
as she should be. I learned many things 
there—"’ his mobile features were twisted 
into a fleeting smile—‘‘much that was in- 
structive and illuminating. I saw for the 
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pound; saw the children the black mothers 
had brought forth with the common throes of 





as before! Reason was | 
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Fine flowers and vegetables are as easy to 
raise as ordinary kinds. The difference isn’t 
due alone to the soil or to the amount of 
care, but, first of all, to the seeds themselves. 


Our thoroughbred seeds produce rare 
and beautiful flowers and the choicest 
vegetables 

We are extensive developers of improved 
varieties, Our 


“Garden and Farm 
Manual’’—Free 


Shows actr! photographs of the flowers and 
vegetables our seeds produce. 
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for 1905. The most complete catalogue ever 
issued. Full of true pictures of flowers and 
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We can teach you thoroughly, successfully. Our 
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safe guide to beginners, invaluable to old poul- 
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50 per cent on investment. In- 
| attention given each student. Write for 
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womanhood herded in the market-place like 
calves, that the superior white man might 


me on that far-off shore, and I knew that it 
must take me at least a month more ere I 
could reach her. And she was in danger. I 


understood that | am mad, is it not?” 

The story is nearly finished,” 
in a new, toneless voice. 
in France, all the powers of the hell my su 
perior intellect denied were let loose in the 
land—Danton, Marat, and Robespierre repre 
sented the trilogy of Liberty, Reason, 
Humanity! The prisons were full, the guil- 
lotine everywhere restless . . . this was our 
Golden Age! A fortnight 1 looked tor her. 





the flight of her people across the Rhine, but 
up her post on my estate. That was like her. 
She had been 
Nancy. All, all had 


famous prison at 


ant from our farm, whose people were of 
the local patriots. ... She was allowed ac- 
cess to the cells. I met this girl at the prison 
gates,where my frenzied search had brought 
me at length. 
a tramp already. 








was too late! That morning.... Why 
that I am still alive? That is where the God 
I denied has His vengeance on me, you see. I 
can not die. O, I could kill myself, of course! 
But, mark how deep has the Encyclopedist 


little delicate head—she held it like a queen’s. 
Under the powder her hair was gold. 

not even one lock of her hair.) I used to 
clasp her slender throat between both my 
hands.... The peasant girl had kept by 


the scaffold that a last friendly glance might 
speed her lovely soul. ‘She smiled to me,’ 
said the poor creature, : 
were dry. Then she drew from her 
bosom a bunch of violets—and said, ‘.l/adame 
les avait a son corsage.’ 

Fiddle-Hans gathered up the flowers scat- 
tered on his knees and crushed them against 
his face. “She always loved violets,” he 
murmured. ‘These have no scent,”’ he went 
on dreamily, ‘‘but hers, hers—oh, they were 
sweet!’ 

‘There was blood on the violets,”’ said he, 
dropping his hands. ‘Her blood and mine 
for the man that was I died, too, then, mur- 
dered in his youth, even as she.’’ His face 
had grown livid again. His eyes were bri ght 
and restless in their orbits. ‘‘The someth ng 
that lived on, the miserable carcases, the old 
man—call it myself, if you will—this self that 
is before you now—it took the violets and be- 
gan to walk away. ... And it has walked 
ever since!"’ He gave a laugh, and the sound 
of it was mad. 





least of all. But the skies and the trees are 


| kind; they understand my sorrow, they take 


it into themselves, and sometimes they give 
me back peace. And then there’s the musi 

. was always a musician. One, a vil- 
lage priest, found out by accident that the 
mad tramp he had sheltered played better on 
his old Strad than he did himself. The fiddle 
was to him as his child, but he gave it to me, 
for he had compassion on me. And so was 
born Fiddle-Hans. And Fiddle-Hans and his 
fiddle will walk until one day he can walk no 
more—and then he will lie down on the kind 
brown earth and turn his face to the skies 

. perhaps!” 

He thrust the flowers into his breast. 
Then he leaned forward, his elbow on his 
knees, sheltering his eyes in his hands, and 
there was silence. The valley below had 
sunk into stillness. 

The light was growing golden mellow; 
the shadows were lengthening. Thrush and 
blackbitd began fitfully to pipe the first 
notes of their vesper song. Steven remem- 
bered his wound. 

The Fiddler turned and spoke. 
with composure. 

“Well,” said he, ‘ 
back or forward?”’ 

“I do not know,” said Steven in a low 
voice, and dropped his eyelids as if ashamed 

A fugitive smile crossed the Fiddler’s own 
melancholy visage. He stretched out his 
a and helped the other to rise, with a 

vigorous grasp. 

As they stood side by side, he suddenly 
cast his arm round the young man's shoulders. 

“The child,” said he, “Sidonia...! I 
would like her to be happy. When her soul 
looks out of her clear eyes, when she moves 
her head with its golden burden . . . she has 
a trick of speech, a laugh . . . O, it is like a 
refrain of old music to me, a sighing strain 
from a lost life! Her little slender throat—I 
could hold it in both my hands.... Go 
back to her.... If I knew her happy, my 
restless spirit would no longer haunt the 
ways that hold her. Ah! you think it will 
be hard? I tell you it will not. 
know a woman's heart. Forget that your 
pride is hurt. Remember that you are young. 
O, if you but knew! Life has one unsurpass- 
able flower for youth—take it now, lest a 
breath from heaven scatter its bloom. Its 
scent is for you! The love of your youth, 
go, gather it.” 

“IT will go back,"’ 
trembled. 

Silently Fiddle-Hans loosened the gray 
horse, helped the wounded man to mount, 


which way shall it be, 









said Steven, and his lips 





and led the way down the hill. 


add to his banking account the price of his 
stock. Well, 1 had vowed not to return till 
recalled. I was summoned by a voice ter- 
ribly different from hers. [t took three 
months before the noise of the storm reached 


think it was then I began to go mad—for it is 


he went on 
“When 1 landed 


1 


At my old home at Nancy at last I found a 
trace. She had refused, it seemed, to join in 


when trouble became threatening, had taken 


arrested—so dangerous an 
enemy of the people! She was in the in- 


abandoned her, save one poor girl—a peas- 


She knew me—though | was 
At sight of my face, she 
clapped her hands and broke into wild sobs. 


do you look at me like that? Do you wonder 


fallen. ... Idare not, dare not, lest | lose 
my chance of meeting her again... 1! Ah! 
there is great pity in your eyes.... Her 


([ have | 


her tothe end. She had stood at the foot of 


sobbing. ‘My eyes | 


‘No place could be home to | 
me again—no land could be country, France | 


It was 


You do not | 
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| Storming Port Arthur’s Forts 


(Continued Jrom page 13) 

| Could they climb it—that six hundred feet 
| of almost perpendicular rock, where, in day 
time, with sticks and hobnailed boots, the 
best of mountain climbers would have found 
an adventure? And they must go up drag 
ging rifles, shrapnel dropping among them, 
shells bursting overhead, bullets mowing 
them down, not to rest at the top, but, once 
there, to plunge against troops well rested, 
superbly intrenched. 

Che reserves threw up shelter tents and 
staked down the flaps with heavy rocks, but 
the wind, howling across from the inlet, 
flung them to the laugh of the rising equinox. 
Some sought rest on bean straw, under 
blankets, the September moon streaming in 
but there was no rest 

A flash in the eyes and the mountain 
thrown into a silhouette of fire, then plunged 
| into blackness. From the extreme Russian 

left the searchlights are wheeling into po 
sition, one by one, until the whole seven are 
out, playing day over the battlefield, throw 


1s 


ing suspicious investigation into the little 
squads of brown. Science has intensified 
war. Formerly men could get their fill 


of fighting by day, but now they needs must 
flare the candle at both ends. Like Joshua, 
these generals are deciding their empires’ 
| fates under light of their own ordering. 

| The second searchlight comes out of the 
right. In between, the others dance, now a 
minuet, now a tarantella. Then a red line 
streaks the air, parabola-like, and its end 
breaks into molten balls, illumining the Val 
ley of the Shadow of Death as by a cande- 
labra of stars. Its path is crossed by another. 
Still a third leaps into life till the night is 
frightful with fireworks. Processions peace 
to such salvoes fostered by Pain. You have 
seen them on Coney Island, you have 
watched for them on Manhattan Beach, you 
have romped through merry summer nights 
canopied by their dazzle; you have seen 
them split into golden bursts and rain dia 
monds of child joy; but do not wish to see 
them bred by the Russians, grisly and dead 
ly, laying bare every joint of action and 
throwing into ghastly relief every hope of 
surprise. 

A growl among the mountains rolls into 
power, and a naval shell from our left has 
burst in The forts respond, the 
mountains reply. The small-arms open up, 
the machine guns rattle, the pompons clatter 
in. Pitch, fuzz, dingle and pop are drowned. 





203. 


Crash, roar, hurtle and boom are out. The 
| devil is loose. 

A clatter on the stones below comes 
| nearer, steadily, rhythmically. Listen! The 
| tread of soldiers marching! Soon an indis 
| tinct line wavers into sight. A low whistle 
| 


and it turns square across the Valley of the 


Shadow toward that terrible din 


ful and gay have danced through the cities | 


Another | 


whistle and it twists up from single to double | 


file. Each man has his full kit on his back, 
an extra pair of hobnailed boots, the pick, 
the shovel, the rifle. The steel is hooded with 
brass caps, a challenge to the aew. Officers’ 
swords, sheathed in dull cloth, defy the 
glitter of sunlight and of searchlight. It is 


the reserve regiment advancing to reinforce | 


at dawn. Company by company it passes, 
and at the end marches the gray-haired 
colonel, stumbling in the dark, peering off 


at the searchlights, blinking at their bra 
vado. The troops enfile into the further 
ravine and deploy by battalions. The din 
lessens not. So another grist is fed into | 


the mill of war. f ; 2 
The reserves’ echo dies to the incoming of 
crunches on the stones as of a wagon lum 


bering—a heavy wagon. Then out of the 
mists a caisson rolls behind six horses, the 
mounts walking, calmly, slowly. Another 
caisson and another, then the guns—one, 


| two, three, four, five, six in all—while over 
head whistles the shot and beyond gleams 
the searchlight. The rear battery is going 
forward, past the front battery, almost to 
| the base of Namicoyama, where, at a sixty 
degree angle, it reinforce the infantry 
| as the sun comes up. 
| Sleep is fitful 
| with blackness and 


can 


when blaze flirting 


sentries 


is 
with 


front ridge are waiting for the big guns to 
salute the morn. The fire has slackened 
There is fair quiet. When one has heard 
the wild gabble of a thousand guns he 
blasé before the chatter of a dozen. Down 
the Valley of the Shadow a shell sometimes 
wings a nasty way and the searchlights hold 
vigil, but the infantry sleeps. 

Then a little light fades the immense 
shadows, and soon over the rim of the world 
peers a new day. Peace, beauty, tingling 
health—this for another moment—when off 
to the right a shell wheezes. The snap is 
touched. The army wakes. Again it is on 
the fearful din, the unendurable bombard 
ment. So it has been for two months; so it 
will be until the end. Again and again. 

Sut what is that under the crest of Nami 
coyama where it rises furze «covered, its in 
candescent struggle fighting fog’ A patch 
of brown, then a patch of blue, then a flag 

yes, a flag—a white flag, with a red sun 
in the centre, the most legible flag in the 
Volapik of bunting, the Rising Sun of 
Japan! 

In the night they have done it because 
they have slipped the thongs of civilization 
and risen triumphant to the hold of rice 
paddie and sacred mountain. What they 
did was simple; they changed shoes; rather, 
they threw away shoes. If one asks how the 
Japanese took “203” the answer is in terms 
of feet. 


1s 





Such heights had been attacked before 
| with scant success. Boots, though the nails 
| be hobbed, help no man trained as the 


chamois to nature's aid. Yet boots were all 
they had. The government in flirting with 


death. | 
| Long before light the trench cuards on the 
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* * . . 

The principle of these 
little telephones is to make 
it as practical for a Deaf 





person to hear 


sounds 


weak 

as spectacles 
make it easy 
to read fine 
print. And, the 
longer one 
wears them the 
better his 


hearing grows, 
because they 
rest up, and 
strengthen, the ear nerves 


rest a weak ear from strain 6 F) 
ing is like resting a strained © 
wrist from working 74 


Wilson’s Ear Drums rest 

the Ear Nerves by making the sounds 
louder, so it is easy to understand 
without trying and straining. They 
make Deaf people cheerful and com 
fortable, because such people can talk with their 
friends without the friends having to shout back at 
them They can hear without straining. It is the 
straining that puts such a queer, anxious look on the 
face of a deaf person. 
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Wilson's Ear Drums make all the sound strike 
hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead 
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makes the center of the humen ear drum vibrate ten 
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Rice & HUTCHINS 


the ways of white men recognized nothing 
but leather and thread as proper footgear 
for Mikado worshipers. But that was be- 
| fore “203.” Here, at last, the soldiers knew 
| more than the officials of state. They knew 
| enough to toss aside a weapon made for pave 
ment fighting when they went against preci 
pice and moss. Reduced to essentials, fight 
ing for life, they forgot the ambitious new 
ways. Instead of boots they tied on their 
feet waraji, the Japanese straw sandal. Hav 
| ing none of proper make, they improvised 
from the rough rice sacking brought by the 
eommissary. Since thén the government has 
been compelled to officially supply w: araji. 
Barefooted, but for the tight cling of the 
| straw, hid from the searchlights by the 
shadows of Namicoyama and “203,” in the 
night they had climbed the heights and are 
now waiting the introduction of Mr. Bomb 
shell before they reel audaciously across the 
- 

The brown is khaki-covered men, the blue 
those with overcoats. Far down at the lower 
left is a gray-haired figure standing apart 
the colonel. He makes no effort to shield 
himself. The artillery of two armies have con 
centrated their fire above his head. That is 
their business, no concern of his, so he hazily 
observes the unfurling of day beyond the 
Tiger's Tail as he would dwell upon the em 
purpling of a convolvulus. At Nanshan he 
led the victorious charge. Three bullets 
went through his coat and two through his 
hat. He wears Shinto emblems and believes 
he was not born to be killed in battle. He 
has been in forty-seven engagements without 
a wound. His name is Tereda, and he com 
mands the first regiment of the first division, 
in rank but a lieutenant-colonel, his colonel 
salin May 26. 

Shrapnel begins bursting above. The Rus 
sians are far from sleep, further from death. 
It being high time for business, the white 
flag with the red sun in the centre waves 
once to the left, once to the right, and twice 
to the front. It is the artillery signal. 
Again the ridge falls under the terrific fire 
of the day before. But this time the in 
fantry is 150 yards nearer, and this 150 
yards is in a direction similar to that pur- 





| sued by a telephone lineman when he fol- 


lows his calling. The men crouch low, 
their own shells bursting less than fifty yards 
above them. 

The introduction is long. The Russians 
are saucy hosts. They parley and talk back 
with their big guns, and that bluster of the 
day before is repeated. All day long Tereda 
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and his men emulate the furze, for when 
they take the fort they want night handy 
to help them intrench, to give them a bit 
of cover despite the searchlights and star 
bombs. Besides, one climb of that sort is 
enough for twenty-four hours. They must 
have the cumulation of another twenty-four 
for the final charge. Yet it is costly recuper- 
Blood spirts frequently. Wounded 
wilt under the sun, the dead lie untouched. 

At half-past four in the afternoon Tereda 
orders the final charge. Three cheers go 
up—Banzai! Banzai! Banzai! With bay- 
onets fixed, the squads deploying as before, 
the khaki-covered spots begin to move. In 
advance the men crawl hand over hand, 
helped by blessed waraji. Twenty feet from 
the parapet they pause and fling something 
that leaps through the air like balls from 
catcher to second base. These hand grenades 
of gun-cotton explode on and in the parapet, 
introduction more intimate. The brilliant 
bursts play off the fast settling evening as the 
khaki-covered ones go in, Tereda pausing, 
peering with his glass. The entire battalion 
tumbles over the parapet. Then the reserves 
begin climbing from the base. 

Silence. Allisover. What has happened ? 
Five, ten minutes pass, then the firing re- 
commences, but now the object is changed. 
All the Japanese shrapnel is playing over the 
road leading to the Chair fort and all the 
Russian fire is directed against Namicoyama. 
The Russians are retreating, throwing their 
rifles as they run. Over Namicoyama floats 
the whi‘e flag with the red sun in the centre. 
Against “203” hundreds have fallen, vain- 
gloriously. 

Two hours later a fat old man with a 
heavy beard and baggy trousers is brought 
in—a prisoner. An officer, originally in the 
commissary, he had been cailed into the 
line, business being dull in his department. 

e commanded six companies on Nami- 
coyama. Wounded in the arm and sullen, 
he has no greeting for us. 

“The pigs,” he cries; “I stood at the end 
of the trench with my pistol ready to shoot 
every bolter, but it was no use. The beasts! 
Ah, my poor Russia.” 

He had a son in a Siberian regiment shot 
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wanted. EST SUPPLY CO., Sole Mfrs., Joliet, Ill. 


ROYALTY PAID we range and popularize. 
ON PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. 
SONG " POEM 252 Manhattan Building 
Do You Play Poker? 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
If you do, you should write me for FREE particulars 
regarding the most valuable information ever given 
on Draw Poker. Agirm, F. R. RITTER, Dept. Q, 
Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 




















four days previously before his eyes. For 
a year he had had no word from his wife 
and two younger children in the Trans 
Baikal, but he was well fed. Bearded, 
tanned, deep-eyed, he loomed with dignity 
and might above his captors. There was no 
consoling him. 

“The beasts,” he cried, “papa 
them. Why didn’t I use the pistol ?’ 

There was plenty of flour and small-arm 
ammunition over there, he said. The troops 
were in good morale, but needed bucking 
up by the officers. What could be done for 
him ? 


disowns 


“Nothing,” he replied. ‘My boy is dead, 
my wife, my children, where are they? > And 
Russia, ah, Russia, where is she! 


To him Port Arthur had fallen. 





Burnett's Vanilla 
leaves a good taste in the mouth. 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Advr. 


The Use of Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures strong, healthy chil- 
dren, as reputable physicians testify. Those who use it for 


digestion; their children mature as they should in weight, 
size and health. Beware of unknown brands.—Adv. 





It is pure and whole- | 


their babies are spared the dangerous —- of infantile | 
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We will then pay the freight back, too, witl 


But, if the month’s test convinces you that 


4 hours time—does it twice as easy—far better 
f lace, then you 


tearing a thread must write ar 





cents per week till the Washer is paid for 
Each ‘‘1g00"” 
it entirely 








for itse t. 
say, vat our expense, 





We do Half your Washing 
Free of Cost 


OU must pay the washer- man fifteen cents an hour 
It is hard-earned mone tt I 1 » your own washing 
or have the servant do it, t yis steaming, back-breaking hand-chap 

ping, cold-catching, temper-destr vork will « t 1 more than I 

cents an hour, in the end 

It takes eight hours hard labor to do tt } wash 

Eight hours, at 1< cents, cost you $1 e s 

This means $62.40 per year, ¥ put reck fuc r hes. 

We will save you half of that—or No Pay 

We will send you our “*1g00"! Washing Machine on ria 

It runs on ball-bearings like a bicycle, and s wi r-spring 

These motor-springs do most of the hard work 

You can sit in a rocking chair and make ther was k at! 

We don’t want a cent of your money, nor a note ra tract, wher e ship you the Washer 
on trial. We even pay all of the freight out of our own pockets, s a ay te the machine as 
much as you like before you agree to buy 

Use it a full month at our expense. If you find it does better washing, in half the time— 
send it back to the railway station, with our address on it—that’s all. 


From that time on you must pay us, every wee 


Washer lasts at least five years, 
your own, out of what it saves you 

Every year our Washer will save you about $31.20 that you would 
have had to spend for labor of your own, or the labor of others 

In five years each mac 
“*1g00’’ Washer won't cost 
You need not 
before you decide to buy it on these terms. 





ta murmur. 


ictually does 8 hours washing in 





clothes, breaking a button, or 


, part of what our machine saves you, say so 
yet a very few months, at so cents a week, makes 
yn each washing. 


Yet the 
der our plan, because we let it pay 
We let you prove all we 


ne saves its owner about $:5 
you a cent, ul 
take our word for that 
Could we risk the freight both ways, with 
thousands of people, if we did not know our 
*1900"" Washer would do all we claim for it? 
It costs you only the two-cent stamp, on 
to bring this quick and easy 
Washer to your door, on a month’s trial 


1 letter to us, 


That month's free use of it will 
about $2.00. You thus risk nothing but the 
Stamp to prove our claims, and we 


save you 


postage 
practically pay you $2.00 to try it. 

This offer may be withdrawn at any time 
if it crowds our factory. 

Therefore WRITE TODAY, while the 
offer is open, and while you think of it. A 
post card will do 

Address me personally for this offer, viz.: 

R. F Manager of the 
““t900"’ Washer Company, 378 North Heary 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Bieber, General 








If you want to get the 
biggest returns for 
your labor and 
your ground, 
you can’t afford 
to plant anything but e 


FERRY | 
SEEDS 


test. They always produce 
the largest and surest 
All dealers sell 








crops. 
them. Our 1905 
Seed Annual 


free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


—the standard after 49 years’ | 


DIAMON DS. 






Easy 
anoual in- 





20 pe er cent 





t : ‘or our Catalogue and select the 
Diamond you want. We 





will send it at once with all charges 
paid If you e it, pay one-fifth of the price and keep it, sending 
t bala: ght equa yothly payments. W rite today 
é finest Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Catalogue published 
———- of the GOLD MEDAL 

BROS. St. Louis Exposition 


‘Slemaal Cutters and 


LOFTI & co. Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. A. 38, 92 to 98 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














| . 


Music Lessons Free 


of postage and the music you use, which is small). 
and guarantee success. 





at your home. We will give, free, 
a two years’ course of music lessons, one lesson weekly, for be- 
ginners or advanced pupils on Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will oniy be the cost 
Money refunded if not perfectly satis fied. 
Hundreds write: ‘Wish I had known of 5 


for advertising purposes. 


We teach by mail oniy 


ir school before For booklet, testimonials and 


FR. tuition contract with full information, address U. 8. School of Music, Box 522, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y¥. 
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The makers of 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


have always tried to help along the 
cause of good cooking everywhere by 
supplying housekeepers with useful 
cook books giving recipes for the easy 
preparation of appetizing dishes, 

Send your address on a postal to Corneille 
David & Co. 120 Hudson St., New York, and 
you will receive one, free, by mail, 

























A Cushicn 
For the Feet 


Restu worn in any shoe by anybody. Com- 

fortable and res ffords instant relief 

from rheumatism « the feet, weak 

cramp of the toes, or bunions. Prevents flat- 

foot and gives a graceful arch to the instep 
Write for interesting booklet 

RESTU MFG. CO., 52 State St.. SHARON, PA. 
















ankles, 

















'—Let Us Send You— 


Our Book 


about good wheels and od wagons that will save 





you a lot of work and make you a lot of money—the 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
and the 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


hey are the best. More than one and 

yns sold. Spokes united to the hub 

A set of our wheels will make 
Cat eleme fre 


Box 247, Quincy, ils. 
o 


By every tes 
a@ quarter mill 
Cant wor oose 





vagon new 


EL ECTRIC WHEEL COo., 


























Just think 
of the predicament of your wife and children, if { 
you should die without being insured | 

4 


Read our booklet The How and the Why, 





find out how easily you can provide for your fa 


e money at the same time. We insure by mail. 


921 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia fs 


a 
s and sav 
i PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

















Special 60 
Day -Offer 


To Introduce Our Latest Large, 
Powerful Achromatic 
Telescope, The Excelsior! 

NEEDED ON FARM, 

SEA OR RANCH 
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KIRTLAND BROS. &CO. 
Dept. C.W. 90 Chambers St. 
NEW YORK 


a 





gorous exe se w Pa 
¢ ru ng a aces fre i active ilation 
without the use rugs or m 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
436 Fullerton Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 




















» RED TOP RYE .. 


GOOD WHISKEY 


It up to » 46) 6) 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O 


ST. JOSEPH. MO LOWISVILLE. KY 




















Travel with 
A 





A 
FITTING 
FINAL 
TOA 
GOOD 
DINNER 
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Trunk and Dresser 
Combined. 









Maker of Celebrated 
STANLEY TRUNKS 


Everything is in easy 
react No Rummaging. 
Smooth slidin g drawers. Bot 
tom as accessible as the top. 
No heavy trays to lift, the finest and most convenient 
runk mad Costs no more than others 
SOLD DIRECT FROM f i¢ TORY 

“On Approval.’ 
Until every traveler learns the 
nt trunks 


Liqueur® 


ye. 


fs Cha 













rr 








true value of these ¢ 


we will sell them 













é i ter making examination We 
ry style of modern Wardrobe Trunks. 

A rang Book: A comprehensive booklet showing 
urge ews of thist open and closed) and many 
ther styles, sentfree. Ask for catalog A110 

THE HOMER YOUNG CO.. Ltd. Toledo, Ohio. 
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PERES CHARTREUX $ 





|MUSIC SELF-TAUGHT 


























No Teacher Necessary 
GREEN AND YELLOW . — . 
ONLY WURLITZER’S 
U.S. Lettered Fingerboan 
. FA DIAL, NOW MADE AT 
AN \k K - 
¥ MONASTERY POST 
a A FRANCE.AND PAID Por Guitar, Mandolin, Violin, 
¥ W A Banjo, ‘Cello and Double Bass 
a A B LE Ca attached in a 
: ; eee SPECIAL OFFER. Finger! 
; oocmaeien a : Fite, b Plate, Piccol 
r y | fe. Drum ute, Piccolo 
LIQUEU B PERES | Clarionet, Cornet, All Band Instruments, als 


PIANO AND ORGAN 








EL 
rA keys. Y 
w . 1 ! re the only reliable 
HE 
ond Souvenir Catalog of Musical In- 
an. FREE ho of Masten In- 
a ‘ fits f : p. Ma 
} ‘ H tor and le 
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Established 1856 
| | THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. , 163 E. 4th 8t., Cin'ti, 0. 
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ane . Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marka, 
tect, easy a8 a { , etc., sent free Patents procured through 
mended ‘ ft Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 

fashion. | Wri SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branci Orrice: 625 F St.,Washington, D.C. 





The Alison Co., Desk T,Buffalo,N.Y. 














ta look at it they comes a jarrin’ footfall on 
the deck, an’ thar stan’s old Apoplexy, b’ilin’. 
“Gawd bi: dirty Yankee hides!’ 

| he blubbers, okin’ with rage an’ fear. | 
“Wot in 'e// does all /Ais mean? Wot you 
mean comin' aboard my junk with your dam’ 
pack o’ lies, run me into all this mess an’ 
riskin’ me an’ mine to save your filthy Ameri 








| an’ 


} with 


| Sessions and the Steam-Coal 


Continued /rom page 17) 


settin’ down on 
‘inta the water con- 
the y've begun ta 


‘IT dunno,”’ says Sessions, 
e junk’s rail an’ 


templative, ‘it dv 


spittin 


like 


git the range, an’ mebbe we've got-ta swim 
fer it, after all! Darn long swim ta Chee- 
Foo, ain't it? But by Cripes, Alvin, 





tarnation d’you think ¢hat is? 
jagged shoulder of Hwang Chi n 
they’s a long low smudge o’ 
ta show. As I turns 


what in 

Over 
proment 
smoke 








ry 


jest 


beginnin’ 


























Ci arcasses? By Gawd, if ever I once get 
vou fellows ashore I'll jolly well— 

“You shet up!’ snaps Sessions from the 
rail. “Go ‘way! You make me _ peevish! 
Sh You done us fer fair when you had 
the chance it's our turn now, you bear 
ne? Git back to that tille “now, an’ 

g ‘er round t’ starboard! I'll have you 





thi 


here junk 


























understand /'m a-goin’ ta run this 

myself, from this very minute! Git a hustle 
on, now, er I'll eanie ’ But he 
never got no further, for 

Puff! Ze ff SMASH 
BANG!!! A six-inch "shell shivers us 

m i bow, like hell bruk loose, an 
smashes the forepart of the junk like 
you ‘a mas in 1arock. The air’s jest 
i-rainin’ fivin’ s} s, steel t volts, cargo, an 
God knows wh same fallin’ on me 
promise'us as half-stunned on deck 
Int n’ the old junk she heels 
up | ftin’ J. B. high in air. 

1} up agin ta my feet, on the 
slant deck, an’ lo an’ behold! ¢hey ain't n 
Sessions! “‘Hi!.. Sessions! Sessions! . 
SUMNER SESSIONS! !..." 1. yells 
like a crazy fool, an’ stares around an’ yell 
agin * will you b’leeve me, they ain’t a 
livin’ soul on that thar junk but me an’ old 
J. B.! They’s a stri of bubbles a-comin 
up, though, ‘longside, an’ I knowed —_ too 
well whar at poe was—he'd got back ta 


ric ker’ n he'd cal'lated to 
i That thar shell had 
an off'n the rail, he an 
a good solid twenty pound of 
ta Davy Jones 
like they was a dipsey lead. Our old wreck 
drifts on an’ away from the bubbles. 

She's fillin’ *Tknows she can’t last 


land a dum sight ¢ 
only 'twan't dry 
blowed him cle 
his money-belt, 


gold, had went down t'gether 





an’ 


on, 


fast, an 

























minutes at the outside, so I looks lively 

sees what's best ta be They’s a 
middlin’ big teak deck-beam that the she 
had all but bruk loose, an’ it don't take me a 
minute ta finish the job, pryin’ with a splin- 
tered board. I drags the beam down inta the 
water in the waist of the junk (er what an- 
swered fer sech on that heathen craft!), un 
buckles my belt, slips it over the end of the 
beam, an’ shoves off. Bull he refuses 
quit, an’ stan’s thar high 1n the air, tip-tilted, 
blasphemin’ himself crazy an* rehearsin’ not 
only my own parentage, but also that of 
ev'ry Yankee ever born, six gen’rations back, 
‘cordin ta his way of thinkin’ s I dog 
pad idies off, thar he still stan's at that ridic’- 
lus tiller, sink lower an’ lower ev'ry 
minute, witl cargo spreadin’ out all 





‘round him on th face as the vessil wal- 
lers down. I makes off as fasts I kin, 
ta be pulled wu rl, but 

nen junk aown 





sos not 
even s« 
they s 


four 


an’ ol goes 





h suction té 
purty lively. hangs onta my teak 
an’ keeps my mouth shet, an’ finally we floats 
clear, me an’ my Rooshian rubles! 

So then, it’s comin’ on dark, quite sudden, 


enou > ‘round three 











the way it does in them parts, which is salva- 
tion ta me, as it turns out, fer that smudge 
behi nd Hwang Chin that Sessions was 
a-pintin’ out ta me jest when the shell 
ketched us wa'n't nuthin’ more ner less than 
one of them Jap patrol-boats that always 


closes in snugger to’ards night, a-watchin’ fer 


! 


ie st sech f iks as us. It looked darn suspi- 
ious ta em ta see a junk smashed by the land 
batt'ries more a mile from shore, an’ no | 
wonder; so when it’s a little darker down 
the old patrol slides in the gloom ta where 





the junk went dowr I waved an’ yelled like | 
the very Old Harry when they got snug up | 
ta me, an’ made ‘em take notice, 





while i 
Well, | 


| ta confess fer a 
ver would tumble! 


though I’m 
thought they 
anyway, 


ne 
the yaller chaps launched a dingey, 
at last, an’ picked me up, me an’ my rubles. 


The rest’s too painful t’ expatiate on 
They was good enough ta me, ‘long of me 
bein’ an American, nakid an’ in distress; but 


them rud/es/... Don’t mention ’em! Gold, 
Rvoshian gold with two-headed eagles on’t! 
Rankest kind of contraband! Oh, the devil 
Tom Walker! 
-y landed mea week 
dressed in one of them 
cross ‘tween a dressin’-gown 
’T was all they had ta spare—they hadn’t no 
Christian pants board, ‘cept uniforms, 
an’ them was illegal fer me ta wear. Any- 
way, I got ashore at last, pants er no pants, 
ten yen in my pocket, which the com- 
mander gin me out-a charity. Them ten yen 
an’ the kimoner was all I got fer my ten hun- 
durd in gold coin. Now, ain’t this a hell of 
a world, I want ta know! 

Come ta think, the Russkies done better 
han what we did—they got them ten ton o’ 





later at Nagasaki, 
kimoner-things- 
an’ a nighty. 





a 


on 








coal anyway, an’ it ree ly was first chop, too! 
3ut as fer me an’ Sessions (whom I mourned 
sincere an’ still do!) all we got out-a that 


fool Argonaut business, ‘side the loss of our 
entire capital, an’ his life an’ my clo’es, was 
experience, yessir, jest plain ornery experi- 
ence; an’ shucks! you kin pick that up any- 
wheres! You don’t have ta go way ta Chee- 
Foo ner ta Port Arthur nuther ta find ¢ha/, 
now /'m a-goin’ ta tell ye! . 














Young men who are 
should realize the 


starting out in life 


opportunities that are open 




















to them to become professional men, instead 
mere routine workers. The young mechanical 
1 electrical engineers graduated by the Ameri- 
School of Correspondence, at Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, earn from $1,800 to $2,500 per 
year, and are in demand. Engineers of experi 
ence earn $5,000 to $10,000 per year 
Many do not know the dignity and importance 
f this work—they connect the word “engineer” 
with coal smoke and overails. The above young 
n represents our type of engineer in his work 
ing t 
An veer is one who engineer lays out the 
pla makes the calculations — works out the de- 
tails in advance—and does the head-work—directs 
and «supervises Engineers are the generals and 
ptains of production and exchange 
Parents can do their boys no greater service than 
to put them in the way of getting an engineering 
education, The American School of Cor 





technical educa- 
ut by 
and technical 
in the country, 
ns are supervised by 





pondence furnishes a 
from laid 


professors, engineers 


lessons as able 


experts as there 


and examinati 


are 





the professors of Armour Institute 
of Technology, a*great resident en 
gineering school The professions 


h there is the 
Electrical 
hanical 


for wh greatest 
En- 
Engi 
Engineering, 
Mechanical 


emand are 
Mex 
neering, Civil 


Architecture 


gineering, 





Drawing. In writing state 
in which subject you are 
sted 
full particulars and 
fre booklet, giving synop- 
sis of courses, write to 
MR. J. F. MILLER, 
DikecTor, 3321 ARMOUR 
AVE., CHICAGO, 
Mention Collies’s enn.nssnetgene 








Our Catalogue Prices 
50% Off Hereafter will give 

to the hescomes direct in 
full all teacher's and dealer’s discounts 
on_VIOLINS, GUITARS, MANDO- 
LINS and other stringed instruments, 
We are the largest and oldest exclusive 
stringed instrument house in the U. 8. 
and import direct from our own 
erage ol in Eisleben, Germany, and 


Pade Aa. 
iN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL of any 
mh. Write for catalogue 


WM. LEWIS & SON, ren S, rd wane Ave., CHICAGO 
cw 1 nal trade 





we 


Specialt 











Used Daily, Prevents Disease 


Children with irritation of scalp or skin should 
be washed with hot water and Glenn's Sulphur 
Soap. Sold by druggists. For a fine toilet soap 
and a specific for skin diseases use 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap _ 


‘Hil’s Hair ‘and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50 “Cents 


















Advertis#mer 
$25 


business easily and 9 


writers earn big snlaries—from 
to $100 per week earn this profitable 
ub Aly BY MAIL. The 


xperts is en- 





graduates e 





sipess men 





s of the country, 
Prospectus free 


and =p 
Beautifu 





PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Dept. 19, 90 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





EMENT 


AOVERT 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. 

Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce 
ments to church and 
cemeterien, 








Kokomo, Indiana 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poetry reed 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for fra illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties. ices for stock and 
eggs, tells all about poultry, This 
book only 10 cents. » 4 GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 








tives reasor 


their diseases, lice, etc, 





A world-renowngd remedy for the relief 
A and cure of Hoarseness and Sore Throat. 
anon cri Exceedingly effective ; not injurious. 


Avoid Aa bbc tls 


Imitations 












ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS EARN $25 to $100 
a week. Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Commercial Illustrating"’ ; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail, 2,500 graduates. 

The National Press Association, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


i) KK FRUIT BOOK 








shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 


want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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When a patient is weak, the doctor says “Drink 


Beer.”’ 


After a wasting disease, and when the nerves need 


food, beer is the usual prescription. 
So in insomnia; so in nervousness. 


The doctor knows that malt and hops are nerve 
foods and tonics. And he knows that most 
people drink too little fluid to rid the system 


of waste. 
He knows that pure beer is good for you. 


That is why he says ‘Schlitz.’ He knows that 
Schlitz beer is brewed in absolute cleanliness. 
It is even cooled in filtered air. And every 


bottle is Pasteurized atter it is sealed. 


Half the cost of our brewing is spent to insure 


absolute purity. Ask for the brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


























Franklin Light Tonneau Franklin 20 H. P. Touring Car 


The Test 


of a motor-car is: what it does, and what it costs to do what it does. 

Every pound carried by a motor-car means expense every time you move the car—cost of 
wear and tear, of fuel, and of tires. A car that is powerful only because of great weight and 
horse-power is not only costly at the start, but costs a great ‘deal to operate and maintain. 


The Franklin 12 horse-power Light Tonneau 


will not only go out and do more than many larger cars of greater horse-power rating, but 
its first cost is less. It uses less gasoline ; has less tire-cost and cost for repairs than any 
other car ads begins to compare with it in ability. 

This is due solely to engineering skill and experience. We did not begin with single 
cylinder, then make double, then something else, and then four. The Frankdin has always 


been four-cylinder sixetiiaiak: We began with the 


Four-cylinder Air-cooled Motor 


which is the right principle, and our progress has been all in the direction of refining this 
engine in character and construction—our advance has been straight ahead. 
Ability on asphalt is one thing, and ability on the average roads is another. Some heavy 
cars can go bravely up a smooth hill and make good time on a smooth level, but their high 
aoe! and speed are not available on rough roads, on account of the springs. The light 
Franklin, with its full elliptical spring suspension, has its full ability on almost any road. 
How much ability can you put to practical use? What does that ability cost—-in the long 
run? ‘These are questions that the practical motorist has got to ask and answer. 


Send for Franklin booklet, which tells plain facts about The Runabout, 
The Light Tonneau, and the 20 and 30 horse-power Touring-cars. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 








